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Whether you regard Mr. Carnegie as a Philanthropic Angel or an Industrial Fiend depends upon your point of view. 
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How I Became a Socialist. 
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By EUGENE V. DEBS. 


As J] have some doubt about the readers of ‘“ The Com- 
rade” haying any curiosity as to “ how I became a Socialist,” 
it may be in order to say that the subject is the editor’s, not 
my own; and that what is here offered is at his bidding— 
my only concern being that he shall not have cause to wish 
that I had remained what I was instead of becoming a social- 
ist. 

On the evening of February 27th, 1875, the local lodge of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen was organized at 
Terre Haute, Ind., by Joshua A. Leach, then grand master, 
and I was admitted as a charter member and at once chosen 
secretary. ‘‘ Old Josh Leach,” as he was affectionately called, 
a typical locomotive fireman of his day, was the founder of 
the brotherhood and I was instantly attracted by his rugged 
honesty, simple manner and 
homely speech. How well I re- 
member feeling his large, rough 
hand on my shoulder, the kindly 
eye of an elder brother search- 
ing my own as he gently said, 
“My boy, you're a little young, 
but I believe you're in earnest 
and will make your mark in the 
brotherhood.” Of course I as- 
sured him that I would do my 
best. What he really thought at 
the time flattered my boyish 
vanity not a little when I heard 
of it. He was attending a meet- 
ing at St. Louis some months 
later and in the course of his re- 
marks said: “I put a tow- 
headed boy in the brotherhood 
at Terre Haute not long ago, 
and some day he will be at the 
head of it.” 

Twenty-seven years, to a 


day, have played their pranks 
with * Old Josh” and the rest 
of us. When last we met, not 


long ago, and I pressed his good, 
right hand, I observed that he 
was crowned with the frost that 
never melts; and as I think of 
him now :° 
“Remembrance wakes, with all her 
busy train, 
Swells at my breast and turns the 
past to pain. 
My first step was thus tak- 
en in organized labor and I 
felt that a new influence had entered my life to fire my ambi- 
tion and change the whole current of my career. I was filled 
with enthusiasm and my blood fairly feaped in my veins. Day 
and night 1 worked for the brotherhood. To see its watch- 
fires glow and observe the increase of its sturdy members were 
the sunshine and shower of my life. To attend the “ meeting ” 
was my supreme joy, and for ten years I was not once absent 
when the faithful assembled. 

At the convention held in Buffalo in 1878 I was chosen 
associate editor of the magazine, and in 1880 I became grand 
secretary and treasurer. With all the fire of youth I entered 
upon the crusade which seemed to fairly glitter with possibili- 
ties. For eighteen hours at a stretch I was glued to my desk 
reeling off the answers to my many correspondents. Day and 
night were one. Sleep was time wasted and often when, all 


oblivious of her presence in the still small hours, my mother’s 
hand turned off the light, I went to bed under protest. Oh, 
what days! And what quenchless zeal and consuming vanity! 
All the firemen everywhere—and they were alt the world— 
were straining: 
“To catch the beat 
Of my tramping feet.” 

My grip was always packed; and I was darting in all di- 
rections. Jo tramp through a railroad yard in the rain, snow 
or sleet half the night, or till day-break, to be ordered out of 
the roundhouse for being an “agitator,” or put off a train, 
sometimes passenger, more often freight, while attempting to 
dead-head over the division, were all in the program, and 
served to whet the appetite to conquer. One night in mid- 
winter at Elmira, N. Y., a con- 
ductor on the Erie kindly drop- 
ped me off in a snow bank, and 
as I clambered to the top I ran 
into the arms of a policeman 
who heard my story and on the 
spot became my friend. 


I rode on the engines over 
mountain and plain, slept in the 
cabooses and bunks, and was 
fed from their pails by the 
swarthy stokers who still nestle 
close to my heart, and will until 
it is cold and still 

Through all these years I 
was nourished at Fountain Pro- 
letaire. I drank deeply of its 
waters and every particle of my 
tissue became saturated with the 
spirit of the working class. I 
had fired an engine and been 
stung by the exposure and 
hardship of the rail. I was 
with them in their weary 
watches, at the broken engine’s 
side and often helped to bear 
their bruised and bleeding bod- 
ies back to wife and child again. 
How could I but feel the bur- 
den of their wrongs? How the 
seed of agitation fail to take 
deep root in my heart? 


And so I was spurred on in 
the work of organizing, not the 
firemen merely, but} the brake- 
men, switchmen, telegraphers, 
shopmen, track-hands, all of them in fact, and as I had now 
become known as an organizer, the calls came from all sides 
and there are but few trades I haven’t helped to organize and 
less still in whose strikes I have not at some time had a hand. 

In 1894 the American Railway Union was organized and 
a braver body of men never fought the battle of the working 
class. 

Up to this time I had heard but little of socialism, knew 
practically nothing about the movement,‘and what little I did 
know was not calculated to impress me in its favor. I was 
bent on thorough and complete organization of the railroad 
men and ultimately the whole working class, and all my time 
and energy were given to that end. “My supreme conviction 
was that if they were only organized in every branch of the 
service and all acted together in concert, they could redress 
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their wrongs and regulate the conditions of their employment. 
The stockholders of the corporation acted as one, why not the 
men? It ‘was such a plain proposition—simply to follow the 
example set before their eyes by their masters—surely they 
could not fail to see it, act as one, and solve the problem. 

It is useless to say that I had yet to learn the workings 
of the capitalist system, the resources of its masters and the 


WOODSTOCK JAIL 


© 


weakness of its slaves. Indeed, no shadow of a “system” 
fell athwart my pathway; no thought of ending wage-misery 
marred my plans. I was too deeply absorbed in perfecting 
eee S rude and making it “a thing of beauty and a joy 
orever.” 


It all seems very strange to me now, taking a backward 
look, that my vision was so focalized on a single objective point 
that I utterly failed to see what now appears as clear as the 
noonday sun—so clear that I marvel that any workingman, 
however dull, uncomprehending, can resist it. 

But perhaps it was better so. I was to be baptized in so- 
cialism in the roar of conflict and I thank the gods for reserv- 
ing to this fitful occasion the fiat “ Let there be light ’—the 
light that streams in steady radiance upon the broadway to the 
socialist republic. 

The skirmish lines of the A. R. U. were well advanced. 
A series of small battles were fought and won without the loss 
of a man. A number of concessions were made by the cor- 
porations rather than risk an encounter. Then came the fight 
on the Great Northern, short, sharp, and decisive. The vic- 
tory was complete—the only railroad strike of magnitude ever 
won by an organization in America. 

Next followed the final shock—the Pullman strike—and 
the American Railway Union again won, clear and complete. 
The combined corporations were paralyzed and helpless. At 
this juncture there were delivered, from wholly unexpected 
quarters, a swift succession of blows that blinded me for an 
instant and then opened wide my eyes—and in the gleam of 
every bayonet and the flash of every rifle the class struggle 
was revealed. This was my first practical lesson in socialism, 
though wholly unaware that it was called by that name. 

An army of detectives, thugs and murderers were equip- 
ped with badge and beer and bludgeon and turned loose; old 
hulks of cars were fired ; the alarm bells tolled; the people were 
terrified; the most startling rumors were set afloat; the press 
volleyed and thundered, and over all the wires sped the news 
that Chicago’s white throat was in the red clutch of a mob; 
injunctions flew thick and fast, arrests followed, and our of- 
fice and headquarters, the heart of the strike, was sacked, torn 
out and nailed up by the “lawful” authorities of the federal 


government-; and when in company with my loyal comrades I 
found myself in Cook county jail at Chicago with the whole 
press screaming conspiracy, treason and murder, and by some 
fateful coincidence I was given the cell occupied just previous 
to his execution by the assassin of Mayor Carter Harrison, Sr., 
overlooking the spot, a few ‘feet distant, where the anarchists 
were hanged a few years before, why then I had another ex- 
ceedingly practical and impressive lesson in socialism. 

Acting upon the advice of friends we sought to employ 
John Harlan, son of the Supreme Justice to assist in our de- 
fense—a defense memorable to me chiefly because of the skill 
and fidelity of our lawyers, among whom were the brilliant 
Clarence Darrow and the venerable Judge Lyman Trumbull, 
author of the thirteenth amendment to the constitution, abol- 
ishing slavery in the. United States. 


Mr. Harlan wanted to think of the matter over night; 
and the next morning gravely informed us that he could not 
afford to be identified with the case, “ for,” said he, “ vou will 
be tried upon the same theory as were the anarchists, with 
probably the same results.” That day, I remember, the jailer, 
by way of consolation, I suppose, showed us the blood-stained 
rope used at the last execution and explained in minutest de- 
tail, as he exhibited the gruesome relic, just how the mon- 
strous crime of lawful murder is committed. 

But the tempest gradually subsided and with it the blood- 
thirstiness of the press and “ public sentiment.” We were not 
sentenced to the gallows, nor even to the penitentiary—though 
put on trial for conspiracy—for reasons that will make another 
story. 

The Chicago jail sentences were followed by six months 
at Woodstock and it was here that socialism gradually laid 
hold of me in its own irresistible fashion. Books and pam- 
phlets and letters from socialists came by every mail and I 
began to read and think ard dissect the anatomy of the system 
in which workingmen, however organized, could be shattered 
and battered and splintered at a single stroke. The writings 
of Bellamy and Blatchford early appealed to me. The “ Co- 
operative Commonwealth” of Gronlund also impressed me, 


ON SQUAD DRILL. 


but the writings of Kautsky were so clear and conclusive that 
I readily grasped, not merely his argument, but also caught the 
spirit of his socialist utterance—and I thank him and all who 
helped me out of darkness into light. 

It was at this time, when the first glimmerings of social- 
ism were beginning to penetrate, that Victor L. Berger—and 
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I have loved him ever since—came to Woodstock, as if a 
providential instrument, and delivered the first impassioned 
message of socialism I had ever heard—the very first to set 
the wires humming in my system. As a souvenir of that visit 
there is in my library a volume of “ Capital,” by Karl Marx, 
inscribed with the compliments of Victor L. Berger, which I 
cherish as a token of priceless value. 


The American Railway Union was clubbed but not con- 
quered—overwhelmed but not vanquished. It lives and pul- 
sates in the socialist movement of America and its defeat but 
blazed the true way to economic freedom and hastened the 
sunrise of human brotherhood. 


Sue (Ce 
| D 


Forty Years.24 


By LEO TOLSTOY. 


[CoNTINUED. ] 


VI. 

After the wedding, the newly-married couple went to the 
Manor and Motilin gave them a deed of emancipation. 

Trokhim then removed to town, got himself enrolled as a 
merchant of the third guild, and, in accordance with the advice 
of his father-in-law, began to deal in sunflower oil. This was, 
at that time, quite a novelty, and realized such large profits 
that Trokhim was soon able to purchase a two-storied house 
with a shop on the,ground floor. But noticing that men make 
money in no way so quickly as by buying leases, he joined a 
company of leaseholders, composed of merchants and land- 
owners. In these transactions he was still more prosperous. 

“What a lucky man! How the money does pour in upon 
him!” said the merchants. “And there does not seem to be 
anvthing particularly clever about him.” And indeed they 
failed to discover in Trokhim any qualities that would account 
for his growing rich. He appeared to be rather a fool, and 
when questioned on any subject feigned ignorance. He never 
asked directly about anything that interested him, but always 
tried to find out in some indirect way, and sought to turn every- 
thing to his own advantage. He was the only merchant who 
read the newspapers, or talked about politics. and he was a 
great favorite with the aristocratic members of the lease-hold- 
ing company. “ What a clever peasant, this Khohol,* what a 
simnle-minded honest man!” they would say of him. 

In the first year of their residence in town Vassa gave birth 
to a son. Then Trokhim began to think: what if his son, the 
row innocent babe, should have to bear God’s punishment for 
the crime of his parents? “ Perhaps,” thought he, “God will 
nunish me through my son.” Pridibalka’s enticing words had 
lost their power: the recollections of childhood got the upper 
hand. An inner voice seemed to keep whispering: “ There is 
a God and He will punish you!” When Vassa recovered from 
her confinement. Trokhim reminded her of her promise to pray 
God to forgive his sin. She replied: 

“Yes, we will pray: it is necessary! Every holy day we will 
go to church. We will keep the fasts more strictly, we will fast 


*Khokhol— tuft,” or “ crest.” A nickname among th> Ouk- 
ranians.—Trans. 
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on Mondays; we will distribute alms to the beggars at the 
church door, and I will not fail to fulfil my vow: I will make 
a pilgrimage to Kieff on foot.” 

So they talked about it, and then again they forgot, and went 
on living just as before, continually putting off the penance. 

In the tenth year of their married life, Shpack died, and 
Trokhim went to live in the Government town. 

Here he prospered more than ever. Trokhim was now known 
as Trophimt Semionovitch Yashnikoff—the wealthiest mer- 
chant in the whole government. He no longer belonged to the 
company of lease-holders, but acted independently. He never 
asked anyone to lend him money, but, on the contrary, men 
would beseech him: “Do me a favor, dear Trokhim Semio- 
novitch, take some money of me, be a benefactor!” and Trok- 
him Semionovitch loaded a good many people with such fa- 
vors; from one he would take hundreds, from another thou- 
sands, and from some even tens of thousands. He paid 15 per 
cent. himself, and by putting the borrowed money in circula- 
tion, doubled it. He leased five districts and the government 
town, and in the latter, he owned two brick-built houses. He 
was on friendly terms with all the rich and influential people, 
and rendered them all kinds of services. His distillery estab- 
lishment was the source of rich favors. From time to time 
he gave sumptuous dinners and brilliant evening parties, which 
were frequented by the higher government officials. He made 
large donations, and gave liberally to the beggars who came 
to his door. 

In the twenty-first year of his commercial life Trophim 
Semionovitch visited St. Petersburg to attend a sale of lease- 
hold property. He returned to the Government town where 
he lived, with the intention of removing to the capital; but 
on arriving at home was met by the sad news of the death 
of his wife—she had died quite suddenly. 

Trophim was overwhelmed with grief at the loss of the 
wife to whom he had been united for so many years. He 
was also greatly distressed because she had never made her 
intended pilgrimage to Kieff, and it was now too late to fulfil 


fTrokhim is a slang, popular expression of Trophim.— 
Trans. 
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her vow. Up to this time fortune had never failed Trophim, 
and as everyone knows, in prosperity men are little inclined 
to repentance and contrition of heart. So, with Trophim, 
little by little, the recollection of his crime began to fade 
away. Whenever the sense of guilt came over him, he would 
hasten to share it with his wife, and Vassa would strive in 
one way or another to set her husband’s mind at rest. Now 
she was no more, and there was no one with whom he could 
share the secret grief of his heart. He had never revealed 
his sin to the priest in confession; Vassa had always begged 
him—for the sake of his safety and good name—not to do so, 
consequently, on seeking a confessor, Trophim had always 
chosen such priests as content themselves with general con- 
fessions such as “ Repent whenever you feel yourselves sin- 
ful,” instead of enquiring about particular sins according to 
the list drawn up in the mass-books. With such a confessor 
it was quite possible to avoid revealing his sin. But now 
that Trophim Semionovitch had lost the only friend who knew 
all the byways of his past life, his awakened and troubled 
conscience tortured him horribly. An irresistible desire to 
share secret trouble took possession of him; his thoughts 
turned towards the local bishop, who was held in great 
respect in the Government town, for his wisdom and saintly 
life. The Very Reverend Agafodor had formerly been known 
to him, and accordingly it was this bishop that he now went. 

“Your Eminence,” said he, “I am a great sinner, and 
have come to you for advice, consolation, and instruction. 
Receive my confession, spiritual father, according to the rules.” 

The Very Reverend gentleman ordered his sacerdotal vest- 
ments to be brought and the pulpit to be set up, said a prayer, 
and then began his enquiries. 

“JT am a great sinner,” said Yashnikoff. “A grievous 
sin has weighed heavily upon my conscience for many years.” 

“ There is no sin that God will not forgive, provided only 
the sinner offer true repentance,” said the Master. “‘ Have 
you confessed it to your spiritual ‘father? ” 

“T was afraid,” replied Trophim, “lest the father con- 
fessor, on learning about my crime, should hand me over to 
the officers of the law. And now that I have resolved to 
confess my sin to you, master, it is because I cherish for you 
a special—the very greatest respect; and besides this, I shall 
reveal it to you only when you have deigned to give me your 
word as a priest that 

The bishop interrupted him, saying :— 

“ According to the rules of the confessional, no priest is 
allowed to reveal to anyone the sins of another. If you have 
been told that a priest might injure you by revealing the secrets 
of the confessional you ought not to believe it. But since 
you are so uneasy I give you my word as a prelate. Do not 
be confused, speak, even if you have killed your own parent, 
or committed some similar crime—still make yourself easy. I 
will assign you some ecclesiastical punishment proportioned 
to your guilt; but I will hand you over neither to the law of 
the world, nor to the talk of the world.” 

Re-assured by these words, Yashnikoff related the story 
of his life, including the incident at the ravine in the wood, 
near the village of Loobki. 

“Have you any other grievous sins to confess?” asked 
the bishop. 

“No,” replied Trophim Semionovitch. 

“The reason I asked,” continued the bishop, “is because 
one crime generally leads to a series of other crimes ; but if you 
have since committed no criminal act, it is evident that your 
crime was merely the result of the sprightliness of youth, in- 
experience, extreme poverty, and, above all,.of the utter igno- 
rance in which you, like all the common people, were then 
plunged. Your sin was great, but your guilt is extenuated 
by the circumstances of your life and the state of your mind 
at the time. I cannot call you a depraved hardened sinzer, 
since after committing a crime in your youth you have 
subsequently lived, for twenty years, honestly, contributing 
greatly to the general good, and—as I have heard—perform- 


ing acts of piety and Christian charity. If I now reprimand 
you with especial severity it is for having so long omitted to 
confess your sin to a priest, and for not having endeavored 
to clear your conscience sooner. For that I shail impose a 
penance: namely, to erect a church in memory of your virtu- 
ous wife, whom it has pleased the Lord to call to Himself, 
and at the samé time also for the expiation of your sin (com- 
mitted at an age when man is especially swayed by passion) 
to furnish this church with an elegant iconostasis, with suitable 
church plate and priestly vestments; and to endow it with a 
sum sufficient to maintain the clergy. If you perform this 
good deed, you will be rewarded a hundred-fold in this life, 
as well as in that which is to come, and your sin will be for- 
given. Do you consent to perform this penance, or is it above 
your means? Tell me frankly, and if it is I will assign you 
another.” 


Yashnikoff bowed humbly. 
The bishop continued :— 


“But you must not think that by erecting a temple to 
God, you are—as it were—bribing His justice. Let not such 
a thought enter your heart. The essence of repentance is con- 
trition of heart and sincere regret at having sinned against 
God! But every crime committed by man demands a retalia- 
tion—the guilty person must suffer for his guilt. It is on this 
principle that the law inflicts judicial punishments. And the 
church, though a tender mother, is, at the same time, also a 
righteous judge, and while forgiving the repentant sinner, 
nevertheless requires that he should offer some recompense for 
his sin. It is on this ground that I am imposing a penance. 
Besides which I also have this fact in view: had you known 
the nearest relations of the murdered men, you would have 
considered it your duty to do them some service, would you 
not?” 

Yashnikoff nodded assent. 

“ But you do not know them,” continued the prelate, “so 
you must do something for the benefit of the Christian com- 
munity instead! You said yourself that while desiring to expi- 
ate your sin, you distributed alms. But what is the value of 
carnal alms? You merely gave from your abundance, material 
riches to the indigent. But spiritual wealth is above all ma- 
terial riches, and such wealth you will give to those who are 
yearning and thirsting for it by erecting a church, in which 
prayers will continually be offered up, and where those who 
seek rich favors from God will assemble. Then the long 
anguish of your soul, caused by your repentance, will be ac- 
counted an expiation of your sin.” 

“T promise to fulfil all that you deign to impose upon 
me,” said Yashnikoff. 

“T shall withold the communion until you have performed 
this task,” said the bishop. “If, however—though God pre- 
serve you from it—you should be taken dangerously ill, in 
that case you may receive the sacrament.” 

Yashnikoff proceeded at once with the erection of the 
church, and, as he spared no expense, the work went on briskly. 

The foundation stone was laid in March, and by the end 
of Autumn of that same year the building was completed, the 
iconostasis was set up, and the Very Reverend Agafodor con- 
secrated the church, with an adjoining chantry in memory of 
the holy martyr Vassa. At the consecration ceremony his 
Eminence delivered an oration on the merits of the founders 
and benefactors of God’s Temples ; and, when alone with Trop- 
him in his palace he said to him :— 

“To-day your sin is entirely forgiven, for it is written: 
‘Whomsoever you forgive on earth he is forgiven in Heaven.’ 
Such were Christ’s words. I, His humble and unworthy ser- 
vant, grant you absolution; believe then that God has also 
absolved you! Think no more about your sin,, and fear no 
punishment, otherwise you will manifest unbelief in the words 
of our Lord, which would be a grievous sin, whereby you 
would offend the infinite mercy of God. Now, after the con- 
fession, you may receive the Holy Communion.” 
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WHEN Trophim Semionovitch had become more re- 
assured and had got over the loss of his wife, he contracted 
a second marriage with the daughter of the squire of the vil- 
lage of Loobki—the father-in-law of Motelin. This nobleman 
was connected with the lease-holding company, and it was in 
this way that Trophim had become acquainted with him. Thus 
Loobki, the place where the crime was committed, became the 
property of 1rv phim’s wife. 

Soon after the marriage they removed to St. Petersburg. 

Years passed away; Lrophim still lived in St. Petersburg 
in his own house on the Nevski Prospect. He had taken on 
lease some gold’ mines in Siberia and managed his affairs 
through his agents. The gold mining proved even more lucra- 
tive than the leasehold business. 1rophim had now become 
a councillor of commerce, and knight of the order of St. Vla- 
dimir—which conferred on him hereditary nobility. Lhe whole 
of the ground-floor of the Petersburg house was occupied by 
his offices, the upper part being used as a private residence. 
A broad staircase carpeted and decorated with plants led to 
the private apartments, which glittered with gold, silver, china, 
malachite, jasper.... The house was constantly open to vis- 
itors: sumptuous dinners, brilliant evening parties, boundless 
hospitality | ; 

About eight years after Yashnikoff’s removal to the capi- 
tal, his wife’s sister, Madame Motilin, whose husband had left 
her the estate of Mandreeki, came to live with them. Two 
years later she died leaving to her sister, Yashnikofi’s wife, 
the estate she had inherited trom her husband. Thus Trophim 
Semionovitch became, through his wife, owner of the two es- 
tates of Loobki and Mandreeki. In the summer Yashnikofi 
went with his wife and a daughter by the former marriage 
to Loobki. 

On approaching Loobki, they had to leave the main road, 
and take a cross road leading through the wood, to the vil- 
lage. Thus Trophim was obliged to drive past the scene of 
the event which had been weighing so heavily on his con- 
science. The cross, erected on the grave of the murdered 
men, was still standing, but the wood had grown black and 
rotten and was covered with green lichen. The side of the 
ravine next the road was surrounded by a brick wall. 

““ Oh, what an abyss!” involuntarily exclaimed Trophim’s 
daughter, turning her eyes away from the ravine. 

“It is a good thing it is fenced in!” remarked her step- 
mother, “ otherwise—the Lord forbid!—if any one were to 
come by on a dark night! And look, there is a cross; perhaps 
they have buried someone there who had fallen into the 
ravine!” 

The coachman, overhearing the lady’s remark, said: “It 
is just so ma’am; a merchant, driving by one night, fell into 
the ravine along with his goods, and his horses and goods were 
found with him in the morning. So they buried him, together 
with his servant.” 

“ Did that happen long ago?” asked Mrs. Yashnikoff. 

“T should say it was over thirty years. It’s not within 
my memory, but the old people tell the story,” replied the 
coachman. 

Trophim Semionovitch was almost stifled but did not 
utter a word. 

They arrived at Loobki. On the following day his wife, 
accompanied by her step-daughter, went to attend mass at the 
tomb of her parents. Trophim remained at home. He was 
greatly agitated by this visit to the scene of his terrible crime; 
wandering from room to room in his agitation he found in a 
corner below the images, a church calendar which had belonged 
to his late mother-in-law. Opening it, he came upon the fol- 
lowing passage: “That day is terrible, oh my soul, think 
of it and do not sleep; light thy lamp for thou dost not know 
when the voice may come to thee, crying: ‘ Behold the bride- 
groom! a99 
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Laying down the calendar, Trophim resumed his walk 
through the room, but he could not banish the words from 
his mind. With terrible vividness there arose before him the 
dreadful familiar scenes of the past—how he had slain the 
merchants, and, together with Fridibalka, had pushed their 
bodies over into the ravine; how afterwards, on going to their 
graves, he had heard—he knew not whence—a voice saying: 
“I will punish after forty years!” Thirty-four had already 
gone by, six more remained, they, too, would pass, and there 
would come a day—that same day of which the calendar had 
spoken—the day when a voice would say to his soul: ‘ Behold 
the bridegroom!” Then Trophim tried to console himself by 
remembering the Reverend Agafodor—he was a bishop, and 
represented in church the image of Christ Himself! Had not 
Hus Reverence said that his sin was forgiven and that he ought 
not to alarm and torture himself by the thought of God’s judg- 
ment? Yes, he had said so. And what objection could be 
made to his statement? Had he not pointed to the words of 
God Himself, when He gave to priests the power of granting 
absolution? Did not the Lord promise that all that is torgiven 
on earth should be forgiven in rleaven? Was it not so? Yes! 
And yet Trophim’s conscience began again to torment him. 
Was it possible that the absolution of the bishop was value- 
less, was there not something left for the sinner himself to 
do? What then was it? ‘Yo repent? But did not the bishop 
tell him neither to grieve nor to think about what was already 
absolved and forgiven? Yes, the bishop had absolved him, 
and yet Trophim suffered the most terrible anguish. ..his 
knees shook, his heart beat violently. He ceased to walk 
about the house, and, in his exhaustion, lay down on the sofa 
involuntarily closing his eyes. 

His wire and daughter returned. They sat down to break- 
fast together.. In vain did Trophim seek by eating and drink- 
ing to drown his awakened conscience. The page in the calen- 
dar opened by him at random would not be banished from his 
mind: there remained constantly before him the thought of 
the terrible day, the candle, and the voice crying: “‘ Behold 
the bridegroom! ” : 

In order to distract his mind, Trophim Semionovitch pro- 
posed to take his wife and daughter for a drive. So after 
dinner they drove to Mandreeki. Inexpressible emotions took 
possession of Trophim at sight of the village in which he had 
been born, and as they drove along the streets where he had 
once wandered, with a sack over his shoulder, begging bread. 
They passed the two blacksmiths’ shops; and he remembered 
how it was there, near those forges, that he had met Pridi- 
balka, and listened to his instructions. He also saw the river 
in which he was going to drown himself after Shpack had 
driven him from his house. He recollected also his talks with 
Pridibalka—how he had taught him to procure a blue coat and 
a horse that he might marry Vassa. He remembered how 
Pridibalka had foretold that he would become a wealthy man. 
The prophecy had been realized. But what did his money- 
making begin with? With that ill-starred note-book that he 
had taken from the pocket of the man he had murdered! Oh, 
what a beginning! What a terrible deed! Was it not with 
this heinous crime that he had begun to grow rich; and little 
by little to advance, until now he was a councillor of com- 
merce, a nobleman, and a gentleman of note? What a strange, 
and what an accursed fate! 

The foundation of all was laid in a crime, for which— 
according to the law—he ought to have been sent to the mines. 
What then must he do? Confess? But to whom? To God? 
But God had forgiven, so the prelate said, long ago. And 
then, other clever people, who know and have read much, say 
that there is no God at all! 

Such were the thoughts that revolved in Trophim Semi- 
onovitch’s mind. There was nothing upon which he could rest; 
once more there recommenced within his soul the old struggle 
to which there seemed no end. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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2 Predicament.2a 


By Wm. R. Fox. 


Oh, for a foreign market! Perforce we cease our labors— Buy our food! for we must sell it, 
The helpless peoples cry ; Yet we dare not eat or wear! Ere food we may consume! 
Some place to dump our surplus, Dare not touch our own creations! Give us money for our clothing, 
God give us, ere we die! And we stand in grim despair. Or no clothing is our doom! 
We have planted, we have gathered ; Ere our needs may have provision This furniture, this fuel, 
Our granaries are full. From the things we made so well, And these jewels naught avail! 
We are loaded down with cotton; It is written we must sell them— We are barred from them forever 
We are smothered up with wool. We must find a mart and sell! If we do not make a sale! 
We have all that earth can give us We are ragged, we are hungry, We are beggars for a market. 
Of its stores of coal and ore; We are waiting in the cold. We are eager, we are mad; 
We have heaped them in profusion No employment, no enjoyment, We will walk through blood for patrons; 
Till we can heap no more; Until these goods are sold. They must—they shall be had! 
And cunning things we’ve fashioned For mercy’s sake, a market For we'll freeze and starve and perish, 
From metals, woods and clays, For all this merchandise! A universal scoff, 
Till gorged is every warehouse, It is offered at a bargain! In the midst of our abundance, 
And crowded all the ways. It will go at any price! If we do not sell it off! 
From the tyranny of plenty, Take pity on your peoples! 
Save us, eternal God! Of plethora we die! 
Give us the pathless forest, Helpless because we cannot 
And the primeval sod! Sell to those who cannot buy! 
There we may wield our axes, The iron chains of custom 
May plow and reap the soil, Are on our limbs and brains; 
Where no toil-made surplus rises And a torpor and a terror 
As a barrier to toil! Forbid to break the chains! 
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After the Peace Conference: Labor Still Hypnotized. 
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ERNEST CROSBY. 


Few men in recent years have opposed those twin-evils of 
our modern society, militarism and imperialism, with greater 
ability or consistency than Ernest Crosby, the President of 
the Anti-Imperialist League of New York. His writings in 
prose and verse and his lectures fervently eloquent and 
quaintly humorous, have won.for him the respect. and love of 
all radical thinkers throughout England and.America. Probably 
no book published in recent years has enjoyed greater popular- 
ity among the adherents of the various “advanced” move- 
ments than his “ Plain Talk in Psalms and Parable,” a book 
of verse written in the style of Walt Whitman and Edward 
Carpenter. > 

His latest book, ‘‘ Captain Jinks, Hero,” a satirical novel 
upon the military history of the United States since the out- 
break of the Spanish war, strikes a note in contemporary lit- 
erature that is distinctly new. No one can read the burlesque 
without feeling the force of the aphorism that ‘“‘ The strongest 
argument against any wrong is its absurdity.” Every phase 
of militarism is satirized with keen, biting wit. 

“ Captain: Jinks” is not supposed to represent any indi- 
vidual soldier. He is rather a composite creation—an ideal 
soldier, such as would delight the heart of Wilhelm of the 
“mailed fist.” His first longings for a military career had 
been awakened by a chance gift of a box of toy soldiers, by an 
unwise parent (alas, such parents are all too common!), and 
fostered, later, by the Church in the “John Wesley’s Boys’ 
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BLOOD BROTHERS. 
*) Illustrations by courtesy of the Funk-Wagnalls Company, New York. 


“Captain Jinks, 


ERNesT Crossy’s New ANTI-MILITARY Novet.* 


WINNERS OF THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Brigade.”” The association of priest and soldier has been often 
noticed, notably, in recent years, by the cynical old aristocrat 
who is at the head of England’s government, and ‘“ Mark 
Twain,’ whose attack upon the missionaries in China finds 
an echo in Mr. Crosby’s satire. In due course he goes to 
“East”? Point, where he obtains a cadetship and is duly 
“hazed” after the most approved fashion. The satire upon 
the “ hazing ” custom is perhaps the cleverest thing in the book 
and establishes the similarity of militarism and savagery, which 
is the motif of the entire story. At ‘“ East ” Point, too, he falls 
in love with Marian Hunter, a “college widow,” who regards 
kim as being her last chance and promptly accepts him and 
foments his ambition to become a great’ soldier. 

War breaking out in the “ Cubapines,” he leaves “ East” 
Point and becomes a volunteer captain through the influence 
of his uncle, who is a Congressman. Before leaving it is ar- 
ranged that the leading yellow journal, the “ Lyre,” shall make 

him the hero of the war, and he is photographed in advance 

in all sorts of heroic attitudes. The “Lyre” is the organ of 
a great trust, in whose interest the war is really waged, and 
its representative is one of Sam’s old classmates, a reckless but 
good-hearted sort of fellow named Cleary. 

So Captain Jinks secures all the laurels of the war and be- 
comes a general. He goes to China and enjoys the “ fun” 
there, and, incidentally, delights the German Emperor by his 
soldier-like answer to a question. 

“What do you think of expansion, General?” asked the 
Emperor. ~ 

“T beg your Majesty’s pardon,” said Sam, “ but I do not 
think, I obey orders.” 
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The hero’s answer so delighted the Emperor that he be- 
stowed upon him the order of the Green Cockatoo, third class, 
which, however, under the regulations of the army, could not 
be accepted. 

Returning from China he is everywhere hailed as a great 
hero and is kissed by all the girls from “ St. Kisco” to “ St. 
Lewis,” and his friends begin to boom him for Presidential 
nomination, but Marian, objecting to so much public and pro- 
miscuous osculation, insists upon an immediate marriage, and, 
in consequence, a revulsion of popular feeling sets in and he 
is openly flouted. 

Wearied and broken of spirit he breaks down at last and is 
taken to a lunatic asylum, where he ends his days entirely 
neglected by the heartless Marian. The satire is maintained 
to the very last sentence. His old stanch friend, Cleary; finds 
him playing with a box of lead toy soldiers: 

“They say I am a lunatic,” he said, “ but I’m not. When 
they say I’m a lunatic they mean I’m a perfect soldier—a com- 


plete soldier. And they call those fine fellows lead soldiers! 
Lunatics and lead soldiers, indeed! Well, suppose we are! 
I tell you an army of lead soldiers with a lunatic at the head 
would be the best army in the world. We do what we're told, 
and we're not afraid of anything.” 


As Cleary left the institution, the doctor assured him that 
the erstwhile hero was “ perfectly harmless.” 


“Perfectly harmless!” repeated Cleary to himself as he 
got into his carriage. “ What an idea! A perfectly harmless 
soldier!” 

The story is well told and the satire is extremely clever 
and telling. Excellent, also, are the twenty-five illustrations 
by the illustrator, Dan Beard, who has thoroughly entered 
into the spirit of the author. It is not often that the unity of 
letterpress and illustration is so complete. By courtesy of the 
publishers we are enabled to reproduce two of these clever and 
interesting cartoons. S. 


Ohe Proletariat. 


By J. D. STEEEL: 


Are we, of common clay, 

But foster-children of that mother mild, 

Who else each living creature owns her child? 
And hath she then decreed, 

That we should have no succor for our need, 
Except as those to wealth and honors born 

Toss to our grasping hands their crusts in scorn? 


We spin, we weave, we till the fruitful soil, 

We rear vast cities with enduring toil. 

Ours are the sacred fane, the stately hall, 

The gorgeous palace, and luxurious bower. 

We planted tree, and vine, and flower. 

Yet are we housed in noisome cellars damp, 

And windy garrets cold. 

In mean attire are clad. 

No pleasant fruits are ours, 

Nor cates and wine. 

On our fair daughters’ breasts no fine-wrought jewels 
shine. 

Yet precious metals delve we from the mine, 

And into forms of beauty shape aright, 

And call to life the diamond’s soul of light. 

But lapped in ideal ease - 

Wealth’s pampered minions dwell. 

In gilded rooms on beds of down repose, 

Are clad in costliest raiment, dine 

On richest viands, the while sparkling flows 

The choicest wines, and on the glittering board 

All things that Art’s or Nature’s powers have stored 

Are lavished the entranced soul to tempt. 

Yet do they hold us in contempt, 

Who on them all these toil-won gifts bestow, 

Regarding us as creatures mean and low. 


How long must we, even as beasts, endure 
To toil and toil, and find our toiling vain, 
Dragging till death an ever lengthing chain? 


Let us arise like men, 

And rend our gyves in twain, 
Our hands have forged them, 
And our hands can break. 


The wealth that we create 

No more to hoards of idlers vain shall flow. 

No more shall art, and song, 

And all that life’s dull round ameliorate, 

Unto a favored few alone belong. 

To all that’s ours we henceforth make a claim, 
Love, pleasure, grace, 

And the delights that wait 

Where time-worn Wisdom hath his treasure heaped, 
In the vast cloisters of the halls of Fame, 

Which with pale Genius’ patient feet 

Through ages long have echoed, as she brought 
To swell his store rich-carven gems of thought, 
The spoils of bard and sage, in tears of sorrow steeped, 
Scourged by the thongs of their task-masters, 
Penury and Shame. 


Yet not in brutal rage 

Shall we fierce vengeance on the oppressor take. 
But in our strength secure, 

With patient toil will lay 

The firm foundations of a nobler state, 

Fit for all future ages to endure, 

That all the groaning millions of the earth may say: 
“Behold, at last there breaks a brighter day! ” 
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Matter. 


Editorial. 


If the prize offered annually under the 
terms of the will of Nobel, the inventor of 
dynamite, for the best worker for the advance- 
ment of international peace and the suppres- 
sion of war, might be won by an organization 
there can be little doubt that the first recipient 
ought to be the International Socialist Com- 
mittee, acting on behalf of the great world- 
wide Socialist movement. No other organ- 
ization, whether political or religious, has 
done or is doing so much in that direction. 
The Socialist party of the world alone faces 
the great economic questions from which wars 
spring and all its acts are directed toward that 
goal of international solidarity, which alone 
can end the terrible curse of militarism be- 
neath which the nations are groaning. 

Others besides Socialists indeed there are 
who oppose war. Generally, however, these 
are content to cry “ Peace!” when to all else 
it is apparent that there can be no peace. A 
Baroness von Suttner may cry “Lay Down 
your Arms!”; a Verestchagin may preach 
peace by painting war in its most lurid as- 
pects, or a Stead declare ‘War against War,” 
but until the great underlying economic causes 
are removed war will continue its ravages. 
Until then, too, preachers of the gospel of 
“Peace and Goodwill among men” will con- 
tinue to pray for the coming of that kingdom 
of peace with one breath, and for the triumph 
of might in unjust and inglorious wars with 
the next, and the hypocrisy of “ Peace Con- 
ferences” will be persisted in. 

xk * 


Of all the colossal lies that Governments 
have ever sought to impose upon the people, 
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the Hague Peace Conference, and the Rescript 
of the Czar of Russia which gave rise to it, 
certainly take foremost place. That the Czar 
ever intended to attempt to put his ‘ disarma- 
ment’ idea into practice, or that the govern- 
ments represented at the Hague Conference 
ever intended to abide by its decisions, no 
serious person now believes. 

When the famous ‘Peace Rescript’ was 
issued bearing the signature of Count Mura- 
vieff, there was a good deal of premature re- 
joicing. People believed that the legend of 
Angels proclaiming the dawn of Peace was 
at last to be translated into fact. A few cyn- 
ical persons there were in Europe and this 
country, who persisted in their refusal to 
believe that at last the Ethiopian had changed 
his skin, and that by a tyrant Czar, the dove 
of Peace was to be sent forth with its glad 
message. Peace is the child of Liberty and 
apart from Liberty there can be no Peace. 
Therefore the cynical persons aforesaid, urged 
that unless the Czar was ready to grant free- 
dom. of speech in Russia, and to abandon the 
persecution of Doukhobors, Poles and Finns, 
his cry for peace was an empty sham. 


*x* * 


And so it proved. As all the world knows 
now, it was but a skillful move upon the 
chess-board of industrial diplomacy. The 
facts which led to that move, briefly stated, 
were as follows. 

An enquiry had been held into the condi- 
tion of the Russian army, and the commission 
had reported, that, whilst all the other armies 
of Europe had been wonderfully improved, 
the condition of the Imperial army was not 
one whit better than in 1877. In view of the 
critical position in the far East this was a 
serious thing and demanded immediate at- 
tention. But where was the money to come 
from? The treasury was depleted and efforts 
to raise an immense loan had, for well-known 
reasons, failed. 

What was to be done? 

Happy thought! Let secret orders be given 
for extensive naval and military improve- 
ments, then let the Rescript go forth with a 
cry for the immediate suspension of all pro- 
grams for increased armaments and the graded 
reduction of all existing armaments. Such a 
cry could not fail to be popular, and, in the 
meantime, the-Russification of Finland could 
be proceeded with and the treasury replen- 
ished by the imposition of still further burdens 
of taxation. 

The rest needs no telling? The Peace Con- 
ference met; Russia improved its position in 
Manchuria; the war of Britain upon the Boer 
Republics and of the Allies upon China pro- 
ceeded in spite of the agreement arrived at 
by that costly and hypocritical gathering at the 
Hague. But the cry had served its purpose: 
the people were hypnotized. 


* * x 


Between the Peace Conference at the Hague 
and the recent Industrial Peace Conference in 
New York, there exists a striking parallel, and 
it was a happy inspiration that led the artist to 
depict Labor as the subject of hypnotic expe- 
riment—the cry of Peace once again served its 
purpose. 

If for “Count Muravieff” in the foregoing, 
you read “His Imperial Highness, Marcus 
Hanna,” and for “Czar,” and “ Russia,” read 
“His August Majesty, Pierpont Morgan,” and 
the “Billion Dollar Steel Trust,” respectively, 
the parallel will be readily apparent. 

There had recently been a great battle be- 
tween the Steel Trust and its employees, and 
although victory had rested with the trust, it 
was still far too costly a war for His August 
Majesty Pierpont Morgan and his advisers to 
regard lightly. The men, however, were sul- 
len in their defeat, and vowed their intention 
to make yet another attempt whenever the op- 
portunity to strike should present itself. Un- 
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der any circumstances the Steel Trust could 
not well afford this, but there were special 
reasons why such a strike in the near future 
might prove a positive menace. To_begin 
with, there was the movement in the British 
steel industry which has since resulted in the 
formation of a rival trust there, and a simi- 
lar movement in Germany apparently immi- 
nent. It is fairly obvious that in the event of 
a battle between the rival trusts of Britain and 
America, neither party could afford to be ham- 
pered by internecine strife. It is fairly obvious 
also that in the event of such a battle between 
the rivals the sullen steel workers would see 
their coveted opportunity to avenge them- 
selves. 

Under such circumstances, what could be 
more natural than that His August Majesty of 
the Steel Trust, following the brilliant exam- 
ple of His August Majesty, the Czar, should 
desire a “ Peace Conference?” 

Mark Hanna, whose crocodile ‘tears and pro- 
fessions of love for organized labor actually 
deceived some “ Labor Leaders,” is the Count 
Muravieff of the new commercial diplomacy. 
It is worthy of note that in England a 
“friendly conference” between masters and 
men was held at which the former sought the 
co-operation of the Jatter in their struggle 
against the American invasion. It is indeed a 
pretty study! 

* * * 


Closely allied to the general question of 
militarism is that of the decadence of Repub- 
lican ideals in the two great republics of the 
world, France and the United States. 

On the morning of the arrival in this city 
of Prince Henry of Prussia, in one of the 
socialist clubs of the city, a poor workman, 
horny-handed and unlettered, gave expression 
to the opinion that the capitalists of this coun- 
try, if they so desired, could easily persuade 
the people to acquiesce in the establishment of 
a monarchial system of government. 

By one of those strange coincidences which 
present themselves at every turn, the same idea 
found vigorous expression next day in at least 
two great newspapers, one in this country, 
the other in England. In view of the extra- 
vagant snobbery displayed in connection with 
the German Prince’s visit and the forthcom- 
ing coronation of Edward VII. of England, 
the idea is not so far-fetched as at first ap- 
pears. When crowds of people in every great 
city can be gathered together who will shout 
themselves hoarse over the visit of a prince, 
and the people generally acquiesce in the send- 
ing of a special embassy to the coronation of 
a a: the Republican sentiment is at a low 
ebb. 

Socialists fully understand that it does not 
much matter, after all, whether the form of 
capitalist government be Monarchial or Re- 
publican, except in this, that the Republican 
form of government is essential to Socialism, 
and it behooves us, therefore, to do all in our 
power to preserve it. Ss. 
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Verestchagin, Painter of War. 


By LEONARD D. ABBOTT. 


“YOU ARE HIT, SERGEANTI”’ 


A most unconventional figure in a very conventional world 
is Vassili Verestchagin, the Russian painter, who has brought 
a collection of his pictures to the United States, and is exhibit- 
ing them in our principal cities. He makes us realize anew 
that Russia is a land of paradoxes, sending forth from beneath 
the shadow of its despotism the Tolstoys and Gorkys who sound 
the most democratic note in contemporary literature, and from 
the atmosphere of its crushing militarism a Verestchagin, 
whose art is the record of a war against war. 

Verestchagin has had an adventurous life, such as falls to 
the lot of very few in these days. He has himself fought as a 
soldier in his younger days; he has penetrated into savage 
lands; he has climbed the Himalayas; he has visited Turkey, 
Persia, China, India, Egypt, the Soudan and the Philippines. 
His first taste of war was in 1867, when he accompanied a 
Russian expedition into Central Asia, sent by the Government 
to punish the marauding Turcomans. He fought so bravely 
that he was awarded the Cross of St. George, the highest mili- 
tary decoration the Czar can bestow. Years after, he went 
through the Russo-Turkish war, accompanying the army as an 
artist, but becoming embroiled in the fighting. He was present 
at the storming of Plevna and Constantinople, and was wounded 
while helping to fire a Turkish gunboat from a torpedo. “I 
saw war, I heard war, I lived war, I experienced war,” he re- 
marked afterward. 

Verestchagin, then, paints as no mere theorist. He paints 


that which he knows. His war pictures may fall short when 
judged by the highest artistic standards; they may seem stiff 
and hard when compared with the products of the more poetical 
school of painting. But, above all, they are direct and simple 
and true, and they appeal with irresistible force to the great 
mass of men,—the common people. They are sermons on can- 
vas, speaking to the conscience and the heart of humanity. In 
Verestchagin’s paintings we see war not as a glorious thing, 
with flags flying and bands booming. We see it as it is, in all 
its sickening horror and brutality. He shows us the battlefield 
with men racked and tortured ; men disemboweled ; men writh- 
ing in their death agonies. He pictures a sentinel frozen to 
death as he stands; or Napoleon, leading his miserable army 
from Moscow through the pitiless cold and snow; or Sepoys 
blown from the mouths of British cannons; or an English boy 
lying on the Transvaal veldt, with the foul carrion-crow flop- 
ping above him. Verestchagin’s last series of pictures is on the 
Philippine War, and the American who thinks that there is 
any glory in that war is likely to be disillusionized by these 
paintings. The Russian painter can find nothing noble in it, 
but he brings before our eyes the picture of a Filipino youth, 
a “ Spy,” charged with the heinous crime of attempting to de- 
fend his country against invaders; and of a hospital scene, in 
which, with harrowing vividness, is portrayed the lingering 
sickness and death of an American soldier. Another striking 
Philippine picture is one that we reproduce herewith, showing 
a wounded sergeant with the blood running down his face. 
This blood, remarks a recent writer, “is not the bright scarlet 
paint that in other battle pictures serves only to give a brilliant 
touch of color, but a dark, clammy stream that trickles, and 
creeps, and sickens you as you look at it.” 

The thoughtless jingo can endure anything rather than 
pictures such as these. Verestchagin’s paintings have been 
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VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. 


destroyed by mobs, condemned by the military, and forbidden 
by the chutch. Von Moltke would not allow his soldiers to 
see them, and gave strict orders to that effect. The Czar was 
very angry with Verestchagin over some of his paintings, tak- 
ing the ground that the people ought to know nothing of the 
worst side of fighting. The Russian artist was compelled to 
destroy one of his best pictures, because it showed a Russian 
army in retreat, and the Governmental authorities were unwill- 
ing to admit either that such a thing ever had happened or ever 
could happen! 

“What a foolish game this war is!” Verestchagin once 
exclaimed. “ Here, men are being shot down like cattle; there, 
Sisters of Mercy are picking them up and trying to heal their 
wounds. A man no sooner falls than he is taken into the 
hospital, where men with broken limbs lie in hundreds or 
thousands; and while gentle women are tenderly caring for 
them, assuaging their agony, and lessening, as much as thev 
can, their almost unbearable pain, men are falling like rain not 
far away. What nonsense! How stupid to wound a man and 
to heal his wound again! The savages are the only logical 
warriors I know. They kill their enemies and eat them.” In 
a recent public address in Chicago, Verestchagin showed that 
he recognized, in part at least, the economic causes of war. He 


seems to approach the whole question, however, from the 
ethical, rather than the economic, point of view. With Ruskin, 
he lays emphasis on the merciful instincts of women, and be- 
lieves that they will play no small part in the abolition of war. 

Verestchagin is doing a great work. Every man or woman 
who hopes for a better world to live in owes a debt of gratitude 
to this strong knight who has entered the lists against the demon 
of war. The time is coming when it will be almost impossible 
for men to imagine the horrors of the wars that have drenched 
the pages of history in blood, and when the murderous weapons 
of war will be relegated to the museums to take their place 
beside the instruments of torture of the Middle Ages. The So- 
cialist era that lies before us will wipe out forever the black 
nightmare of battles. 


ww 


Fate’s Fairer Fame. 
(Written for ‘‘ The Comrade.’’) 


i 


In ev’ry land there shall arise 

A people full of hope and mirth, 

With music mounted to the skies 

And glory girt about the earth; 

Like waking flowers all bright with dew, 
Like roses op’ning to the sun; 

The souls of men shall hail in view 

A golden life for ev’ry one. * 


II. 


Pale weariness shall be unknown, 
And greedy care shall pass away, 

No more shall toiling millions moan, 
And weep their fate from day to day; 
Like songs in June from happy birds, 
Like wimpling waters in a wood, 
Like heroe’s will in poet’s words, 
Shall life be felt and understood. 


III. 


The dream shall be the day’s delight, 
And beauty, Art’s perpetual boon, 
No fear shall mar the silent night, 
No grief invade exultant noon; 

But valor walking free and wise, 
And honor circling ev’ry brow, 

And goodwill gleaming from all eyes, 
Shall fate with fairer fame endow. 


IV. 


In ev’ry heart there shall upspring 

An impulse new, of noble birth, 

And wit and grace and worth shall fling, 
A glow of fancy o’er the earth; 

And laughter o’er the lips of men, 

Shall leap alive with artless glee, 

And kindness in its kingdom then, 

Shall reign supreme from sea to sea. 


Davin Lowe, 
Author of ‘Gift of the Night’’ and ‘‘A Scots’ Wanderjahre.”’ 
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Stil dat, central ‘Cruth, remain 
Binding link in endless chain 
‘Unexplained and wisought 

In this age of selfish thought - 
Smiling Sphinx of mortal weal 
Phantom-like, ond ‘yet, so real! 
Name it God, or Cruth or. Love j 
Place it near, afar, above — 

Qy! ignore it iG you will 

Yet lo! seabiatie aie 


Sn cast « es, long age 

When the es of eae low, 
Cara the future Vague ana Qark 
Yet there glow'd immortal spark 
Like inviting , guiding star 
‘GwinKling in hope’s sKy afav; 
Bidding Man forsake the night 
Step by step , and seeK the light 
Whisp'ring ,” Listen ana obey 
For, Truth cannot lead astray. 


~~ 

Chus »unconseiously ,the race 

Ered the centuries a-pace, 
Marching on with Tiveless sfride 
With thet soul - spark as a guide; 
Often falling in the path , 

Blind with prejudice or wrath , 
Sear ana selfishness or greed 
Mek,repenting each misdeed , 


Shedding cheerfully ifs blood NA : 
For the human Brotherhood. oS Ky, y zs i M : dot 
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INTERIOR OF A PHILADELPHIA CIGAR FACTORY. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FURNISHED BY GABRIEL JOSEPH, CIGARMAKER AND PRESIDENT OF UNITED LABOR LEAGUE. 


Ghe Cigarmakers’ Place in Modern Industry. 
By CAROLINE H. PEMBERTON. 


In ancient days, the radicalism of working people was 
naturally aimed at the claims of royalty to be of divine origin, 
and very naturally, too, it was the tailors who first protested 
that kings and queens were made of very much the same 
kind of clay as humble folk. Those cross-legged, cynical fel- 
lows maintained their position by citing the measurements of 
certain royal shoulders which had to be padded out to keep the 
Great One from looking ridiculous in the eyes of his subjects. 
And was it not a well-known fact—they argued—that skilled 
costume-makers had so arrayed the royal drapery as to con- 
ceal a hideous stoop—or was it not really a hump ?—in a spinal 
column popularly supposed to owe its noble carriage to the 
grace of God? 

In another generation, the shoemakers had become the 
freethinkers among the masses, and between stitching and 
pounding, and much scolding of apprentices, they found time 
to discuss the great questions of Church, State, and Taxation. 
In their sly, dogged fashion, they contrived to spread abroad 
slowly the new heresy that the common people had rights as 
well as their oppressors. 

A much later day finds the printers taking the lead in 
political argument and advancing theories far ahead of the 
statesmanship of their times. In debate they developed quickly 
an astonishing command of language and a knowledge of 
history far beyond that of the average wage-earner. Their 


trade proved to be in itself both an education and a stimulus 
to mental exertion. Up to the present day, they have not 
ceased to supply the Labor world with brilliant speakers and 
writers on economies, while their trade organizations have 
everywhere proved effective. 2 

Wherever hand-labor has thus been employed in groups 
large or small, it has invariably fostered the free discussion 
of things commonly held to be too sacred for public consid- 
eration, and far beyond the comprehension of the “ masses.” 
It has indeed paved the way for more than one political 
revolution. 

But most of the hand-labor of to-day is being applied 
to industries that isolate the workers from each other instead 
of bringing them together in groups. The house-painter still 
holds his brush in his good right hand,—the carpenter his 
saw—the stone-cutter his chisel—but each one of these crafts- 
men stands alone before his task, a solitary worker. Fortunate 
is he if he finds one comrade within speaking distance. Nu- 
merous other artisans—as well as hosts of unskilled laborers, 
such as motormen, brakesmen, switchmen and the like—are 
similarly situated. 

Whatever cohesion exists among these toilers must be 3 
kind of hot-house growth, fostered after night-fall. Too often, 
the saloon is their only available meeting-place for discussion. 
Organization under these conditions is apt to be weak and is 
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subject to frequent misunderstandings and break-downs. This 
is true even when the intelligence and education of the mem- 
bers are above the average. 


It is not hard to understand how the collective employ- 
ment of a large number of persons under one roof develops 
the ties of comradeship into a strong union of forces. Neither 
is it hard to understand how the radical thinking of a few, 
under such conditions, advances the clear thinking of the 
many—who certainly would not think at all if they had to 
do it alone. 

But here again we find this admirable sense of solidarity 
greatly impaired by the presence of the machine in the modern 
mill or factory. To be operated successfully, flying wheels, 
belts, circular saws and revolving knives must have the con- 
centrated attention of every faculty of the worker—and if he 
fails to give it, they are ever ready to tear him limb from 
limb or grind him into a pulpy mass. Then the whirring, 
shrieking, thundering noises of much of our modern machin- 
ery are enough in themselves to drown every attempt at con- 
versation among the workers. Our toilers make a dismal choice 
of solitary confinement with hard labor on the one hand, or 
the congregate system of penal discipline with hard labor on 
the other. The speeding up of both machine and worker to 
the utmost limit of their powers makes the situation still worse 
in all industries. 

We may, indeed, be thankful if the march of “ Civiliza- 
tion” has left us a single trade in which hand-labor is still 
permitted to apply itself collectively—and noiselessly—to a 
modern industry. 


Our American cigar-makers are perhaps the only class left 
to stand in the shoes of the tailors and shoe-makers of ancient 
Europe in the freedom of their workshops. A hand-cigar- 
maker owns his tools and works in factories employing hun- 
dreds of his fellows. His tools are few and simple. They 
consist of a board, a cutting-machine, a sharp blade—and the 
outfit can be bought for less than two dollars. He sits down 
to his task before a Jong narrow table, with his fellow work- 
men on every side of him grouped in long rows and seated 
before the same kind of tables. The work is comparatively 
noiseless, and although it demands the closest attention, the 
workers can relieve the monotony by general conversation. 
Endless debates and discussions become the order of the day. 
until every subject under Heaven has a hearing and is fought 
out to the bitter end, while swift fingers roll and cut the 
tobacco leaves into neat cigars. In some Southern factories a 
cunning manager will persuade his “ hands” to hire a reader 
from their own ranks in the hope that the excitable fellows 
may desist from argument and cease to lose time by violent 
gesticulation—as Spaniards and Cubans are prone to do. This 
method of keeping them quiet has been found very soothing 
and profitable. 

It is chiefly due to his freedom during working hours that 
the cigar-maker has developed into such a radical workman. 
At least, this is the way cigar-makers themselves explain it. 
Their trade organizations are among the most aggressive in 
the country, and the solidarity of the workers has carried 
their union all over the United States and Canada. 


In Philadelphia the cigar-makers, in conjunction with the 
German Trade-Unionists, have composed the fighting strength 
of the Socialist party. There are always many cigar-makers 
to be found among the Socialists everywhere, but in this city 
a large proportion of the members of the Cigar-makers’ Unions 
are strong Socialists. In fact, the “ Father of Socialism ” in 
Philadelphia—Herr Fritsche—was a cigar-maker in Germany 
before being exiled to this country for his opinions. 

The deep sense of solidarity among these people is the 
more remarkable when one remembers that their social life is 
divided and subdivided by every conceivable line of racial and 
religious prejudice. Nowhere is there to be found a greater 
confusion of tongues than in an American (hand-made) cigar 
factory. But in this babel of broken speech, rough jokes and 
Latin volubility, these people—brought together only by the 
common occupation of their fingers—are threshing out day by 
day their differences, and reaching a comradeship broad enough 
to include Jew and Gentile, Slav and Latin, Yankee and negro 
within its folds. 

One may speculate indefinitely on the causes that have 
preserved hand-labor in this industry for so long, while other 
avenues of employment have been given over to the machine. 

Cigar-makers love to tell the tale of the haughty printers 
who, only a few years ago, used to tap their foreheads and 
explain grandly to a somewhat despised cigar-roller :— 

“Our work demands brains—brains, my good sir! What 
have we to fear from the machine? Can steel see? Can it 
think? No, sir; they can never invent anything to take the 
place of our brains!” 

But the clever printers have found to their sorrow that 
steel can see, and the machine has now pushed their brains 
into a much smaller corner of the industrial field. Meanwhile, 
the pallid hand cigar-maker, bending low over his unwhole- 
some task and risking his health and eye-sight in a tobacco- 
poisoned atmosphere, is still working along the same primitive 
lines and rejoicing in his liberty to discuss all the affairs of 
the universe with his comrades. 

It may be that he owes his long security from machine- 
invasion to the control which the Latin races have always 
exercised over the tobacco industry. Certain traditional, semi- 
feudal tendencies are perhaps accountable for the preference 
which Southern races give to the employment of human labor 
on a scale that could readily be reduced by machine methods. 

In fact, the machine has already knocked more than once 
at the door of the cigar-making industry, and is making vigor- 
ous efforts to assert its supremacy. The American Cigar 
Company is now turning out a wonderfully cheap cigar which 
is the joint product of the Child and the Machine. It is doubt- 
ful if even the desperate and exceedingly effective boycott that 
the cigar-makers have forced against this much-dreaded spec- 
tre will in the long run prevent the wholesale displacement of 
adult workers by child-labor, as more perfect machines are 
placed on the market. 

In the meantime, the wiser heads are devoting all their 
energies to inducing other toilers to see the situation as it 
really exists, and to unite with them in bringing about by the 
ballot the Social Revolution that is to usher in the Co-operative 
Commonwealth—the reign of peace and plenty on earth. 
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Nowhere. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


~(Continued.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


AND now again I was busy looking about me, for we 
were quite clear of Piccadilly Market, and we were in a region 
of elegantly-built much ornamented houses, which I should 
have called villas if they had been ugly and pretentious, which 
was very far from being the case. Each house stood in a 
garden carefully cultivated, and running over with flowers. 
The black-birds were singing their best amidst the garden- 
trees, which, except for a bay here and there, and occasional 
groups of limes, seemed to be all fruit-trees: there were a 
great many cherry-trees, now all laden with fruit; and several 
times as we passed by a garden we were offered baskets of 
fine fruit by children and young girls. Amidst all these gar- 
dens and houses it was of course impossible to trace the sites 
of the old streets: but it seemed to me that the main roadways 
were the same as of old. 


We came presently into a large open space, sloping some- 
what toward the south, the sunny site of which had been taken 
advantage of for planting an orchard, mainly, as I couldcsee, 
of apricot-trees, in the midst of which was a prettv gav little 
structure of wood, painted and gilded, that looked like a re- 
freshment-stall. From the southern side of the said orchard 
ran a long road, checquered over with the shadow of tall old 


pear-trees, at the end of which showed the high tower of the 
Parliament House, or Dung Market. 

A strange sensation came over me; I shut my eyes to 
keep out the sight of the sun glittering on this fair abode 
of gardens, and for a moment there passed before them a 
phantasmagoria of another day. A great space surrounded 
by tall ugly houses, with an ugly church at the corner and a 
nondescript ugly cupolaed building at my back; the roadway 
thronged with a sweltering and excited crowd, dominated by 
omnibuses crowded with spectators. In the midst a paved be- 
fountained square, populated only by a few men dressed in 
blue, and a good many singularly ugly bronze images (one on 
top of a tall column). The said square guarded up to the 
edge of the roadway by a four-fold line of big men clad in 
blue, and across the southern roadway the helmets of a band 
of horse-soldiers, dead white in the greyness of the chilly 
November afternoon. 

I opened my eyes to the sunlight again and looked round 
me, and cried out among the whispering trees and odorous 
blossoms, “‘ Trafalgar Square! ” 

“Yes,” said Dick, who had drawn rein again, “ so it is. 
I don’t wonder at your finding the name ridiculous: but after 
all, it was nobody’s business to alter it, since the name of a 
dead folly doesn’t bite. Yet sometimes I think we might have 
given it a name which would have commemorated the great 
battle which was fought on the spot itself in 1952,—that was 
important enough, if the historians don’t lie.” 
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“Which they generally do, or at least did,” said the old 
man. “For instance, what can you make of this, neighbors? 
I have read a muddled account in a book—O a stupid book! 
—called James’ Social Democratic History, of a fight which 
took place here in or about the year 1887 (I am bad at dates). 
Some people, says this story, were going to hold a ward-mote 
here, or some such thing, and the Government of London, or 
the Council, or the Commission, or what not other barbarous 
half-hatched body of fools, fell upon these citizens (as they 
were‘then called) with the armed hand. That seems too 
ridiculous to be true; but according to this version of the story, 
nothing came of it, which certainly is too ridiculous to be true.” 

“Well,” quoth I, “ but after all your Mr. James is right 
so far, and it 1s true; except that there was no fighting, merely 
unarmed and peaceable people attacked by ruffians armed with 
bludgeons.” 

“And they put up with that?” said Dick, with the first 
unpleasant expression I had seen on his good-natured face. 

Said I, reddening: “We had to put up with it; we 
couldn’t help it.” 

The old man looked at me keenly, and said: ‘ You seem 
to know a great deal about it, neighbor! And is it really true 
that nothing came of it?” ‘ 

“What, of the bludgeoners?” said the old man. “ Poor 
devils!” : 

“No, no,” said I, “ of the bludgeoned.” 

Said the old man rather severely: ‘“ Friend, I expect that 
you have been reading some rotten collection of lies, and have 
been taken in by it too easily.” 

“T assure you,” said I, “‘ what I have been saying is true.” 

“Well, well, I,am sure you think so, neighbor,” said the 
old man, “ but I don’t see why you should be so cock-sure.” 

As I couldn’t explain why, I held my tongue. Meanwhile 
Dick, who had been sitting with knit brows, cogitating, spoke 
at last, and said gently and rather sadly: 

“ How strange to think that there have been men like 
ourselves, and living in this beautiful and happy country, who 
I suppose had feelings and affections like ourselves, who could 
yet do such dreadful things.” 

“Yes,” said I, in a didactic tone; “yet after all, even 
those days were a great improvement on the days that had 
gone before them. Have you not read of the Medieval period, 
and the ferocity of its criminal laws; and how in those days 
men fairly seemed to have enjoyed tormenting their fellow 
men?—nay, for the matter of that, they made their God a 
tormentor and a jailer rather than anything else.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, “there are good books on that period 
also, some of which I have read. But as to the great improve- 
ment of the nineteenth century, I don’t see it. After all, the 
Medizval folk acted after their conscience, as your remark 
about their God (which is true) shows, and they were ready 
to bear what they inflicted on others; whereas the nineteenth 
century ones were hypocrites, and pretended to be humane, and 
yet went on tormenting those who they dared to treat so by 
shutting them up in prison, for no reason at all, except that 
they were what they themselves, the prison-masters, had forced 
them to be. O, it’s horrible to think of!” 

“But perhaps,” said I, “they did not know what the 
prisons were like.” ' 

Dick seemed roused, and even angry. “ More shame for 
them,” said he, “ when you and I know it all these years after- 
wards. Look you, neighbor, they couldn’t fail to know what 
a disgrace a prison is to the Commonwealth at the best, and, 
that their prisons were a good step on towards being at the 
worst.”” 

Quoth I: “But have you no prisons at all now?” 

As soon as the words were out of my mouth, I felt that 
I had made a mistake, for Dick flushed red and frowned, and 
the old man looked surprised and pained; and presently, Dick 
said angrily, yet as if restraining himself somewhat— 

“Man alive! how can you ask such a question? Have 


I not told you that we know what a prison means by the 
undoubted evidence of really trustworthy books, helped out 
by our own imaginations? And haven’t you specially called 
me to notice that the people about the roads and streets look 
happy? and how could they look happy if they knew that 
their neighbors were shut up in prison, while they bore such 
things quietly? And if there were people in prison, you 
couldn’t hide it from folk, like you may an occasional man- 
slaymg; because that isn’t done of set purpose, with a lot of 
people backing up the slayer in cold blood, as this prison 
business is. Prisons, indeed! O no, no, no!” 

He stopped, and began to cool down, and said in a kind 
voice: “ But forgive me! I needn’t be so hot about it, since 
there are not any prisons: I’m afraid you will think the worse 
of me for losing my temper. Of course, you, coming from 
the outlands, cannot be expected to know about these things. 
And now I’m afraid I have made you feel uncomfortable.” 

In a way he had; but he was so generous in his heat, that 
I liked him the better for it, and I said: “ No, really ’tis all my 
fault for being so stupid. Let me change the subject, and ask 
you what the stately building is on our left just showing at the 
end of that grove of plane-tree ?” 

“ Ah,” he said, “that is an old building built before the 
middle of the twentieth century, and as you see, in a queer fan- 
tastic style not over beautiful; but there are some fine things 
inside it, too, mostly pictures, some very old. It is called the 
National Gallery; I hgve sometimes puzzled as to what the 
name means: anyhow, nowadays wherever there is a place 
where pictures are kept as curiosities permanently it is called 
a National Gallery, perhaps after this one. Of course there 
are a good many of them up and down the country.” 

I didn’t try to enlighten him, feeling the task too heavy; 
but I pulled out my magnificent pipe and fell a-smoking, and 
the old horse jogged on again. As we went, I said: 

“This pipe is a very elaborate toy, and you seem so 
reasonable in this country, and your architecture is so good, 
that I rather wonder at your turning out such trivialities.” 

It struck me as I spoke that this was rather ungrateful of 
me, after having received such a fine present; but Dick didn’t 
seem to notice my bad manners, but said: 

“ Well, I dont’ know; it ts a pretty thing, and since no- 
body need make such things unless they like, I don’t see why 
they shouldn’t make them, if they like. Of course, if carvers 
were scarce they would all be busy on the architecture, as you 
call it, and then these ‘toys’ (a good word) would not be 
made; but since there are plenty of people who can carve— 
in fact, almost everybody, and as work is somewhat scarce, 
or we are afraid it may be, folk do not discourage this kind 
of petty work.” 

He mused a little, and seemed somewhat perturbed; but 
presently his face cleared, and he said: “ After all, you must 
admit that the pipe is a very pretty thing, with the little 
people under the trees all cut so clean and sweet ;—too elabo- 
rate for a pipe, perhaps, but—well, it is very pretty.” 

“Too valuable for its use, perhaps,” said I. 

“ What's that?” said he; “I don’t understand.” 

I was just going in a helpless way to try to make him 
understand, when we came by the gates of a big rambling 
building, in which work of some sort seemed going on. “What 
building is that?” said I, eagerly; for it was a pleasure 
amidst all these strange things to see something a little like 
what I was used to: “it seems to be a factory.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I think I know what you mean, and 
that’s what it is; but we don’t call them factories now, but 
Banded-workshops: that is, places where people collect who 
want to work together.” 

“T suppose,” said I, “ power of some sort is used there? ” 

“No, no,” said he. “ Why should people collect together 
to use power, when they can have it at the places where they 
live, or hard by, any two or three of them; or any one, for the 
matter of that? No; folk collect in these Banded-workshops 
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to do hand-work in which working together is necessary or 
convenient; such work is often very pleasant. In there, for 
instance, they make pottery and glass,—there, you can see 
the tops of the furnaces. Well, of course it’s handy to have 
fair-sized ovens and kilns and glass-pots, and a good lot of 
things to use them for: though of course there are a good 
many such places, as it would be ridiculous if a man had a 
liking for pot-making or glass-blowing that he should have 
to live in one place or be obliged to forego the work he liked.” 

“T see no smoke coming from the furnaces,” said I. 

“Smoke?” said Dick; “ why should you see smoke? ” 

I held my tongue, and he went on: “ It’s a nice place in- 
side, though as plain as you see outside. As to the crafts, 
throwing the clay must be jolly work: the glass-blowing is 
rather a sweltering job; but some folk like it very much in- 
deed ; and I don’t much wonder: there is such a sense of power, 
when you have got deft in it, in dealing with the hot metal. 
It makes a lot of pleasant work,” said he, smiling, “ for how- 
ever much care you take of such goods, break they will, one 
day or another, so there is always plenty to do.” 

I held my tongue and pondered. 

We came just here on a gang of men road-mending 
which delayed us a little; but I was not sorry for it; for all 
I had seen hitherto seemed a mere part of a summer holiday; 
and I wanted to see how this folk would set to on a piece of 
teal necessary work. They had been resting, and had only 
just begun work again as we came up; so that the rattle of 
their picks was what woke me from my musing. There were 
about a dozen of them, strong young men, looking much like 
a boating party at Oxford would have looked in the days I 
remembered, and not more troubled with their work: their 
outer raiment lay on the road-side in an orderly pile under the 
guardianship of a six-year-old boy, who had his arm thrown 
over the neck of a big mastiff, who was happily lazy as if the 
summer-day had been made for him alone. As I eyed the 


tastes akin to those of the Golden Dustman of Hammersmith. 
Beside them lay a good big basket that had hints about it of 
cold pie and wine: a half dozen of young women stood by 
watching the work or the workers, both of which were worth 
watching, for the latter smote great strokes and were very deft 
in their labor, and as handsome clean-built fellows as you 
might find a dozen of in a summer day. They were laughing 
and talking merrily with each other and the women, but pres- 
ently their foreman looked up and saw our way stopped. So 
he stayed his pick and sang out, “ Spell ho, mates! here are 
neighbors want to get past.” Whereon the others stopped 
also, and, drawing around us, helped the old horse by easing 
our wheels over the half undone road, and then, like men 
with a pleasant task on hand, hurried back to their work, 
only stopping to give us a smiling good-day; so that the 
sound of the picks broke out again before Greylocks had 
taken to his jog-trot. Dick looked back over his shoulder at 
them and said: 

“They are in luck to-day: it’s right down good sport 
trying how much pick-work one can get into an hour; and 
I cari see those neighbors know their business well. It is not 
a mere matter of strength getting on quickly with such work; 
is it, guest?” 

“T should think not,” said I, “ but to tell you the truth, 
l have never tried my hand at it.” : Aid 

“Really?” said he gravely, “that seems a pity; it is 
good work for hardening the muscles, and I like it; though 
I admit it is pleasanter the second week than the first. Not 
that I am a good hand at it: the fellows used to chaff me at 
one job where I was working, I remember, and sing out to 
me, ‘ Well rowed, stroke!’ ‘ Put your back into it, bow!’” 

“ Not much of a joke,” quoth I. 

“Well,” said Dick, “ everything seems like a joke when 
we have a pleasant spell of work on, and good fellows merry 
about us; we feel so happy, you know.” Again I pondered 


pile of clothes, I could see the gleam of gold and silk em- silently. 
broidery on it, and judged that some of these workmen had (To BE CONTINUED). 
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Farewell, John P. Altgeld. 


One day last summer a few members of 
the Socialist Party paid a brief visit to 
ex-Governor Altgeld in his law-offices in 
Chicago. We were on our way to the 
Indianapolis Convention, and full of en- 
thusiasm for Socialism and the prospec- 
tive unity of our divided political forces. 
Altgeld greeted us cordially, and I was 
impressed at once with the quiet strength 
of that grizzled face, clouded over, even 
though it was, by a pallor that was pro- 
phetic of his approaching death. I had 
imagined him as a man of rather obsti- 
nate and choleric temperament, but he 
talked to us very calmly and gently that 
morning of his social ideals and his hope 
for the future of the world. “ You are 
right,” he said to us; “the Socialist 
thought is the true thought. Public own- 
ership is the watchword of the future. 
The Socialist dream will one day come 
true.” Later, he added: “ Would that I 
had new strength and health to fight the 
battle again!”” Then, almost wistfully: 
“ Perhaps, if I were ten years younger, 
I would be with you.” As we parted, he 
made us each accept as a memento of our 
visit an autograph copy of his little book 
on “Oratory.” Little did we know that 
it was to be the last occasion on which we 
should see his face! 

Perhaps the Altgeld we saw that morn- 
ing was not the Altgeld that the world al- 
ways knew. Perhaps, during his long 
career, he played the politician at times ; 
perhaps he made false steps; perhaps he 
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was untrue to his own logic. But all 
these things are forgotten in the splendid 
moral passion of the man and his service 
of the radical cause. That he was true to 


the labor movement we know from his 
conduct in the Chicago strike. That he 
was a fearless man we know from his 
pardoning of the Chicago Anarchists. 
That he was an honest man no one who 


has come in touch with his intense per- 
sonality is likely to deny. 

Some years ago I came across the fol- 
lowing quotation from one of Altgeld’s 
speeches : 

“ Young men, life is before you. Two 
voices are calling you—one coming from 
the swamps of selfishness and force, 
where success means death; and the other 
from the hilltops of justice and progress, 
where even failure brings glory. Two 
lights are seen im your horizon—one the 
fast fading marsh light of power, and the 
other the slowly rising sun of human 
brotherhood. Two ways lie open for you 
—one leading to an ever lower and lower 
plain, where are heard the cries of despair 
and the curses of the poor, where man- 
hood shrivels and possession rots down 
the possessor; and the other leading off 
to the highlands of the morning, where 
are heard the glad shouts of humanity 
and where honest effort is rewarded with 
immortality.” 

There has been no truer message to 
American youth than that, and Altgeld’s 
own life was an illustration of the failure 
which was a glorious success. 

And now he is gone,—struck down as 
he poured out his protest against the Brit- 
ish crime in South Africa. Clarence Dar- 
row spoke the truth when he said over 
his stricken body: “He died as he had 
lived, pleading the cause of the lowly.” 


Lreonarp D. Asszorrt. 


N Song of the Poor Tears of Souls. 


Ye shall not be despised, poor tears! Poor tears wrung from the Souls 
of All Things; wept for themselves, life of since Dead Souls, Souls of the 
Unloved; Souls of the Wandering; Souls of them that have strayed; Souls 
Cheerless and: Gray; Souls of the Scorned; Souls of the Dead; Souls of the 
Living Dead; Sous ot tne Lost; Souls of them that have been Forgotten, 
flow into the Oceans of my Compassion, poor Tears! Be drawn into the Heav- 
ens of Infinite Love by the warm rays of my Heart’s sun, that ye may be gath- 
ered above the heads of unthinking men, a mist of Atonement! Ye shall descend 


in the Night as a gentle Rain, refreshing the fields of their undertaking; ye shall 


be the source of every oasis in the desert of men’s selfishness! 


They shall be 


driven by parched throats to drink of thy waters, and they shall come away 
with grateful hearts! Ye shall moisten the soil of barren places, and where only 
weeds of omission have flourished shall be planted many gardens of Love! Poor 


Souls! 


O Tears! 


Ye shall not be despised! 


GARDNER C, TEALL. 


§ Views and Reviews. 


Although William Morris wrote of himself 
as “The idle singer of an empty day,” and 
was fond of so styling himself in conversation 
with his friends, few men in any age have ex- 
ercised such a profound influence in their own 
lifetime as he. Nor was the influence depend- 
ent upon the presence of the man and destined 
to die with him, but, on the contrary, his fame 
grows brighter, and his influence greater, 
with the years. vale : 

Take, for example, the present revival in 
handicrafts in this country, which finds, per- 
haps, in the work of the United Crafts of 
Eastwood, N. Y., its highest and best expres- 
sion. For years it seemed as if the Roycrof- 
ters were to be the only people to endeavor to 
reveal the new art-spirit—or shall we not say 
to revive the old art-spirit?—in America. 
That much of their work has been admirably 
conceived and executed, only the ignorant or 
the embittered will deny. Nevertheless rever- 
ent lovers of Morris who cherish the dignity 
and the quiet beauty of the work of the great 
master of Kelmscott, have often been unable 
to derive the complete. satisfaction at the work 
of the Roycrofters which comes from contem- 
plation of the truly beautiful. There has been 
so much eccentricity—forced eccentricity, 
amounting at times to cheap buffoonery— 
about it all that the joy of beholding good 
honest workmanship has been shadowed by 
the disgust which blatant pride and vulgar os- 
tentation must bring to all who are able to ap- 
preciate the life and work of Morris. 

It is not our intention, however, to join in 
the chorus of abuse which is being levelled at 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard just now, much of which 
is as vulgar and undignified as that erratic 
genius’s worst antics. We prefer to turn to 
the brighter side of the picture—to the va- 
rious high-souled and spirited attempts that 
are at present being made throughout the 
country to carry on the work of the master, 
who, like the true artist that he was, discarded 
all that suggested the mountebank. Art to 
him was a religion and he a devout wor- 
shipper at its shrine. 


x * * 


The Unirep Crarts is by no means the only 
society whose work merits praise, but it stands 
pre-eminent in that its scope is so much 
greater than most others. It does not confine 
itself to one thing in particular any more than 
the many-sided inspirer of its existence did. 
Other notable attempts are those of the work- 
ers of the Alwil Shop of Ridgewood, N. J., 
and the Philosopher Press, of Wausau, Wis. 
In both these instances all efforts are being 
concentrated upon fine printing and with 
splendid results. The work of these two as- 
sociations and the appearance of a number of 
beautifully printed magazines like “The Ru- 
bric” of Chicago, “ Homo,” and others, indi- 
cate that we have entered upon what may well 
prove to be the renaissance of fine printing in 
America, which will be hailed with joy by 
every soul that feels the sordid ugliness of the 
whole fabric of commercialized society. 


TieQMRADE 


Not all the criticisms of Mr. Elbert Hubbard 


and his ways are of the abusive and vulgar: 


kind. Some of them even “Fra Elbertus” 
himself must have enjoyed. One can readily 
imagine that upon reading “ The Billioustine ” 
(Nos. I. and II.), for example, the man of 
the tie, the bust (terra-cotta, price 5.00) and 
the riotous hair, slapped his chest with pride, 
shook hands with himself, and remembering 
Murillo’s discovery of Sebastian, cried out 
“Happy Fra! I have not only jested: I 
have made a jester!” 

With its exaggerated cover and plentitude 
of string, the Billioustine is certainly one of 
the finest examples of humor and satire that 
has appeared in America in recent years. Mr. 
Bert Leston Taylor, the author, who is also the 
author of that extremely clever booklet, “ The 
Book Booster,” certainly takes his place with 
the foremost humorists of the time. Rarely 
indeed have we énjoyed anything so much as 
these clever, poignant, withal pleasant satires. 

Whilst Mr. Taylor has been satirizing the 
“ Philistine,” Mr. Clifford Richmond of East- 
hampton, Mass., has been poking fun—O 
sacrilege!—at Fra’s wonderful “ Little Jour- 
neys,” with considerable success. “A Little 
Spasm at the Home of Wolfgang Mozart,” 
lacks the interest which “The Billioustine” 
possesses as an exaggerated imitation of 
the original, but it is nevertheless exceed- 
ingly funny, and no one with a sense of hu- 
mor at all can read it without experiencing 
—well a “spasm” of joy at a good joke. It 
is a parody, of course, upon Hubbard’s “ Little 
Journey” to the home of Mozart, published 
in April of last year, which was accompanied 
with an apology from the author who said 
that he had lost the MS. of the journey as 
originally written. This original manuscript 
is supposed to have been found by a certain 
maiden lady and, in the interests of litera- 
ture, published by Mr. Richmond. Instead of 
the frontispiece portrait on Japan vellum 
which would have accompanied the story if 
issued by the Roycrofters, there is a cartoon 
entitled “ Me and Mozart.” 


* * * 


Lovers of smooth, cloying, verse who de- 
light to feed upon morsels of dainty diction 
will do well to avoid Mr. Dawson’s book, 
“Poems of the New Time.” It is not for such 
these poems are intended. But the earnest of 
soul; the yearning spirits that await the com- 
ing of the “New Time” of Brotherhood; the 
brave who dare, unafraid, to open their hearts 
to the bitterest truths,—these will find in this 
little volume of verse a veritable, and well 
nigh inexhaustable, banquet of good things. 

For this is the voice of a man with convic- 
tions, who esteems truth of more value than 
mere melody, and if oftentimes the versifica- 
tion is crude and rugged, it will generally be 
found that the thought expressed is at once 
helpful and beautiful. What, to the Socialist 
especially, could be finer than the dominant 
thought of the opening poem, “ Solidarity ”? 


“The world is mine, to live in and enjoy, 
Is mine to love in and to weep, 
Is mine to build upon but not destroy, 
Is mine to labor in and sleep. 
The world is mine, my heritage it is; 
It is not mine alone 
Who’s born of woman, it is also his 
His title is my own. 


’Tis more my own than were it given me 
To hold in undisturbed repose. 

For me alone, a desert it would be; 
Men make it blossom like the rose. 

And whoso will not for my title fight, 
Must likewise his resign: 

And whoso tramples on another’s right, 
Abridges also mine. 
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MILES MENANDER DAWSON. 


(By courtesy of Pirie Macdonald, ‘‘Photographer of Men.” 
ew York. 


We stand together; neither can escape 
Our joint responsibility. 

The injuries we do each other, shape 
The common, racial destiny. 

Our interests are mutual, communal, 
Wherever we may be; 

The blows which on a cowering fellah fall, 
Are an affront to me.” 


That is in itself a good socialist essay, and 
shows that Mr. Dawson realizes the inner and 
essential meaning of Socialism. It is no 
chance, haphazard utterance, but, on the con- 
trary, the same spirit pervades the book from 
cover to cover. Perhaps the finest thing in 
the book is the soul-stirring “ Lamentations,” 
from which we quote: 

“There comes a lamentation from the close- 
packed tenement, 

From slum and dive and ghetto where the 

sons of toil are pent, 

From Boston, from Chicago, San Francisco 

and New York; 

From every city in the land come pleading 

cries for work; 


* * * * * * * 

The wail of infants starving and of mothers 
gaunt and lean, 

Of fathers in whose sunken eyes no ray of 
hope is seen; 

The wail of noble spirits who their fellows 
welfare willed, 

Whose generous aspirations in the fight for 
bread are stilled. 
* * * * * * * 

There’s raiment for the naked backs and for 
the starving, bread; 

There’s shelter forthe homeless and there’s 
burial for the dead; 

There’s nursing for the ailing ones and for 
the drooping, song; 

But somehow all these blessings fail to go 
where they belong. 

What mean these lamentations? Answer, ye 
who stand between, 

Who all this desolation with unmoistened 
eyes have seen, 

Who let the farmer go unshod, the cobbler 
go unfed 

Save when there’s opportunity for you to 
get ahead! 
* * * * * * 

What mean these lamentations? Ah my 
brothers, they portend 

The liberties our fathers won, soon to be at 
an end 

Unless by honest ballots these bloodsuckers 
are o’erthrown. 

And with united effort the despoiled resume 
their own.” 


aE 


We who have lamented the apostasy of Ten- 
nyson, Swinburne and others, and have felt 
sick at heart because of the adulation of mili- 
tarism and conquest, by the few singers that 
command attention in these times, cannot fail 
to welcome such a fearless and unfettered 
poet, when he seeks his theme in the common 
life and suffering of the common people. 

Pleasant as it would be to linger over Mr. 
Dawson’s pages, there is room for only one 
other brief extract. In “When you will,” 
there is a suggestion of William Morris who 
also sang “There are but three words to 
speak, ‘We will it!’” but the lesson cannot 
too often be repeated and we wish that the 
great mass of the common people could learn 
it from Mr. Dawson. 

“Did poor little children nowhere cry for 
bread, 

Did no willing son of labor go unfed 

And the precious food no idler’s stomach fill, 

Would you like it? It will be so—when you 

will! 
* * * * * * * 


Were there none in garrets shivering with 


co 

While hard-hearted men wring from their 
torments gold; a 

Were not rich men’s hearts and poor men’s 
bodies chill, 

Would you like it? It will be so—when you 
will!” 


Such are these poems of the “ New Time,” 
and by few singers has the spirit of that “bet- 
ter day a’coming” been so well fore-sung. 
Mr. Dawson’s book is a notable collection of 
strong, fearless and helpful utterances which 
ought to be welcomed by every Socialist. 


* *x * 

RAILROADING IN THE UNITED STATES, by Ben- 
jamin Hanford, the latest publication of the 
Socialistic Co-operative Association, is at once 
one of the most interesting and useful pamph- 
lets published for some time. Addressed prim- 
arliy to railway workers—“To the not yet 
dead,” as the author whimsically puts it—the 
pamphlet ought to have a large circulation 
among these, though, of course, it contains 
much that is of value to workers of other 
grades. ; 

The author’s style is bright and crisp and he 
has the happy knock of compressing an un- 
usual amount of information in a few sen- 
tences. Indeed there is a perfect arsenal of 
carefully attested and well chosen facts and 
figures in the twenty-four pages of this pam- 
phlet, bearing evidence to much careful study 
and investigation of an important subject. A 
copy of “Railroading in the United States 
in the hands of every railway worker would 
surely mean an enormous increase in the So- 
cialist vote at the next election. 

* * * 

We do not often agree with the work of the 
New York League for Political Education, 
and it gives us all the more pleasure, there- 
fore, to be able to say a word of approval of 
the new “ Political Primer of New York City 
and State” by Miss Adele M. Fielde, pub- 
lished by the league. The book consists of 
about 140 pages, and is written in the form of 
a “catechism,” all questions of importance re- 
lating to the government of New York City 
and State being carefully and concisely treated. 
A number of useful maps and a wealth of sta- 
tistical information upon specific subjects 
added to the general information, make the 
book a veritable cyclopedia of useful knowl- 
edge. We have tested the answers given to 
many important questions, as well as some of 
the statistical information, and_have invaria- 
bly found them to be correct. Secretaries and 
organizers throughout the State will find this 
excellent little manual of great value. Ss. 


THE QMRADE 


In Lighter Mood. 


Ghe Hustler and the 
Trust. 


“New Line?” he queried. 


_“No...Tourist,” I replied, lighting a fresh 
cigar. 


“And you?” I asked. 
“Steel,” he replied with a look of pride. 


I tried to look pleasant, but the man’s 
stupid airs bored me. 


“Yes, Sir,” he continued, “I have the honor 
to represent the largest and wealthiest corpo- 
ration in the world.” 

“ Billion, eh?” 

“ Exactly.” 

I crumpled his card maliciously as I slipped 
it into my pocket. ‘ 

“ Fine thing the Trust,” I said. “ Wonder- 
a economy, organization and saving of la- 

or. 

We shook hands. 

“That’s what I call sense,” he said heartily. 
Then, plaintively, “It’s rare nowadays to hear 
a sane view like that.” I blushed-—for we 
had quite an audience now—and drank. 

“Saving of labor! I guess so! Why, Sir, 
we've done away with eight hundred travel- 
lers!—EFight hundred, Sir!” 

“Wonderful! and you'll do away with more 
yet,” I suggested timidly. 

Jones, who travels with woolens, eyed me 
curiously. 

“Why, certainly, certainly! Why not?” 

“May be they'll save your salary and Ex’s 
next,” I suggested. 

“ S-i-r? ” 

“Doesn’t it strike you that if they dispense 
with many more, it may come your turn to 
drop off—in the interest of economy, you 
know?” 

He was silent. 


“T suppose it has not occurred to you that 
you may be one of the next batch whose ser- 
vices are dispensed with,” I continued. 

“No,” he replied, with a strange look—not 
of pride!—in his eyes. “I’ve never thought 
of it—but I guess I’m safe.” This with a 
laugh. 

“Yet. if you are too dense to see how your 
bread is endangered, it seems to me you are 
a likely man to be ‘dropped’... Too dense 
to be an indispensable hustler for the ‘ Bill- 
ion.’ We Socialists ——” 

But the man of steel was gone out into the 
rain. 

“Here, shake! What ’Il yer drink?” 

It was Jones who travels with woolens. 


* * * * * * * 


When I went to my room—number thirteen, 
on the left—I heard the poor fellow in number 
fifteen repeating with monotonous rage: 

“To think he was a Damned Socialist!” 


A New Hybrid. 


[‘The Multitude” stands for Imperial So- 
cialism and the domination of the White Races 
—vide Advt.] 

This hybrid you've imported, Vrooey dear, 
Kind of strikes a chap as being rather queer— 
And the crittur aint well suited to his name! 
To he a slave you'd damn a fellow 

All ‘cause his skin is black or yellow— 

That aint Socialism, Vrooey—it’s a shame! 
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Ghe Perplexed Single 
Taxer. 


The ardent Single Taxer 

Wore a worried kind of look, 
And his tears of misery 

Fell upon the Master’s book ;* 
For no comfort there found he 
And his faith’s foundations shook. 


It all seemed very easy, 

Just to tax the landlords out; 

He wonder’d how there could be 
Of its value the least doubt. 

But the Bell Phone Company 
He would like to do without. 


“But the Bell Phone Company 
Have so very little land, 

Small chance to tax them,” quoth he: 
“And I cannot understand 

How the Single Tax could be 

Used to achieve the purpose grand. 


“*We'll use two-inch rods,’ they'd say, 
‘If you tax our six-inch poles ’— 

Tax collecting then wont pay! 

And the judges (save their souls!) 
Rule there was no legal way 

To impose a tax on holes!” 


*) Progress and Poverty. 


Poor Devil! 


Somehow I can’t help but believe 
If Priests were “cornered” by the Devil, 
I should not for a moment grieve, 
But have, instead, a grand old revel! 
* * 


On second thought, I clearly see 
That ’twould be wrong indeed to revel: 
Instead of being filled with glee, 
I should be pitying the Devil! 


w 
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The article, “ How I became a Socialist,” by Eugene 
V. Debs, will, we have no doubt, be read with much in- 
terest. It is the first of a series by the best known men 
and women in the Socialist movement in this country, 
which, when completed, will form an epoch marking 
contribution to native Socialist literature. Too long we 
have depended upon our foreign comrades for our Social- 
ist literature and art, utterly regardless of the boundless 
posibilities of our own movement. It is the avowed mis- 
sion and purpose of “ The Comrade” to do all that is 


OUR READERS.z2a 


of our earlier shortcomings and to improve upon every 
issue. But, again we must repeat it, to do this we need 
YOUR support. 

* * * 

Our first two illustrated leaflets have had an enor- 
mous sale and little need be said about them. The third 
is now ready and orders are being promptly filled. It is 
entitled, “A Lesson from the Donkeys,’ and consists 
of three exceedingly funny pictures by Rata Langa, the 
great artist, and descriptive prose and verse by the ed- 


possible to help forward the work of creating and foster- 
ing our own literature and our own art right here in 
America. To do this we must depend upon the help of 
our readers to a very large extent. If every subscriber 
will endeavor, each month, to secure a new reader, then 
we are confident that it can be done. The question is 
personal—but are vou doing your share? ; 


? 


keys’ 


As befits the occasion, our next issue will be a 
““May-Day ” issue commemorative of Labor’s great in- 
ternational festival. Our “Commune” issue was well 
received and we are confident. that our “ May-Day ” 
number will not only equal but surpass it: Those who 
desire extra copies should order them in advance to avoid 
disappointment. : 


with praise. 


For succeeding issues we have a wealth of notable 
contributions awaiting publication. These include a re- 
markable story by Strindberg, the great Scandinavian 
writer, and a thrilling article on “ How I escaped from 
Siberia,” by Isador Ladoff, author of “ The Passing of 
Capitalism,” as well as a number of very fine poems and 
illustrations by American writers and artists. With our 
half-year’s experience to guide us we hope to avoid most 


push its sale. 


FACTORY TO POCKET. 


WE SAVE YOU TWO PROFITS in Solid Gold, Gold 
Filled and Gun Metal Watches. P. S. Bartlett-Waltham 
14K. Watches, 20 Years Guarantee, Value $3200, 


at $10.75 


each. 3 oz. Coin Silver Case, American works, retail dealers’ 
|| price $12 00, Factory to Pocket Price, $4.75. 

Sample sent C. O. D. by express. You do not pay one 
cent if the watch does not please you. 
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W. F. DOLL MW’F’G CO., 
175 BROADWAY, NEW VORK CITY. 


TELEPHONE, 3434 CORTLAND. 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


#% UNITED HATTERS OF NORTH AMERICA.+.* 


This is the Uuion Label of the United Hatters of 
North America. 


When you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, see to it that the Genuine 
Union Label is sewed in it. Ifa retailer has loose labels in his possession and offers to 
put one in a hat for vou, do not patronize him. He has no right to have loose labels. 
Loose labels in retail stores are counterfeits |) not listen to any explanation as to why 
the hat has no label. ‘he Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four edges exactly 
the same as a postage stamp. 


JouHn A. MoFFirt, President, Orange, N. J. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Secretary, 797 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“May Flowers” 


The Souvenir Journal of the MAY DAY CONCERT 
of 1902, held for the benefit uf the Socialist Daily Press 
Fund. Ready April 25th, will contain, besides programme 
of the concert, pictures, articles and poems that will render 
it a most pleasant souvenir. 

Single copies 5 cents ; 25 or more, to agents and organiza 
tions, 3 cents a copy. Send orders, with cash to // ¢ 
Bowerman, W.E, A, Club, 206 Easi Kighty-diath Street, 
New York City. 


itor. As a thought-awakener “ A Lesson from the Don- 
will be found to be unequalled. 
copies of either kind for 10 cents, or an assorted package 
of one hundred for 20 cents, postpaid. Now is the time 
for leaflets, and there are no leaflets so good, so attract- 
ive and so cheap as these. 


We send 50 


* * * 


Our mail-order business is increasing every week. 
We supply all kinds of books no matter by whom pub- 
lished. If you want a Socialist book, send to us; we 
carry a fine stock. If you need any other kind of book, 
_send to us; we will fill your order promptly and guar- 
fautce satisfaction. Give us a trial! 


* Be * * 


Orders are coming in for the editor’s new pamphlet, 
“Where We Stand,” and it is being everywhere received 
Probably no one pamphlet so clearly and 
fully states the Socialist position. It is, moreover, as in- 
teresting as a novel. It is well printed from good type 
upon good paper. Every “‘ Comrade” reader ought to re- 
gard himself or herself as an agent for this pamphlet and 
It will make Socialists ! 


THe CoMRADE PuBLISHING Co. 


tr Cooper Square, New York City. 


HENRY L. SLOBODIN, 
Attorney and..... 
Counsellor at Law, 


60—62 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE, 3199 SPRING. 


100Printed Cards & Case 50c, 


POSTPAID 55c. 


A « Cards and 
Printing. 
No 
Perforation or 
Adjustment 
necessary. 
Case is Simple 
and Elegant 
June 10, 1901, Size 2x4 in. 
Made of Morocco Orders by Mail 
Leather and Silver "ceive prompt 
plated alloy. attention. 


CLASP CARD CASE CO., 
109 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 
Agents wanted in all cities. Big profits. Write 


Patented 


Be careful in selecting your propaganda liter- 
ature. Use only such leaflets as are bound to 
attract attention. Send us a dime and get an 
assortinent of our illustrated leaflets. They are 
in great demand because they are good. 

CoMRADE PUBLISHING Co., 
11 Cooper Square, New York. 


A SOCIALIST DAILY PAPER FOR NEW YORK. 


Arrangements are being made for the publication, by the 
New York Comrades, of a Socialist daily paper in the Eng- 
lish language. We can not imagine a worvhier enterprise 
and wish it all success. Among the many means adopted by 
the committee for raising funds is a great concert to be held 
in the Grand Central Palace on May 4th. The programme 
will be anotable one, including the Damrosch Symphony 
orchestra and a chorus of six hundred voices from the 
People’s Choral Union. The price of admission will be only 
25 cents, and every reader of *‘ The Comrade”’ in Greater 
New York or vicinity ought to make a special effort to at- 
tend.—Secure your tickets in advance from H. C. Bower- 
man W.E. A. Club, 206 East 86th St., New York City. 


<\_BOOKS > 
FOR MILITANT SOCIALISTS. 


Derringer, Pocket-Book of Statistics, 15c. 
Handbook on Scientific Socialism - 15c. 
Useful Principles of Logic  - 15c. 
A Philosophy of Happiness - 15c. 


Send order to Thomas Bersford, 609 Stevenson 
Street, San Francisco, Cal., or to the office of 
“The Comrade’’, 11 Cooper Square, New 
York. 


Books af Reduced Prices. 


Reg. Price. Our Price 

Allen, The Woman who did....... $1.00 $ 80 
Bellamy, Looking Backward 

(cloth $1.00, 80c.) .50 -40 


re Equality ‘* f -50 43 
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Ke Man in Past, Present 
and Rutures.. 2+. < 1.00 -75 
Daudet, The Head of the Family... 1.50 65 
Dostojevsky, Crime and Punishment .25 20 
Gorki, Foma Gordeieff ........... 1.00 75 
‘* Orloff and his Wife......... 1.00 75 

‘« Stories, Twenty-Six and One, 
Tchelkache, Malva ..... 1.25 1.00 
Heptameron: :ii-sre ics: dy tinea se 1,50 -65 

Krapotkin, Fields, Factories and 
Workshops ......... 1.00 -90 

Lissagaray, History of the 

ConiTayie e -Pes, copes os 1.00 -30 
(Library edition) ... 3.00 70 
Marx, Civil Warin France ........ 25 25 
‘\ The Eighteenth Brumaire...  .25 -20 
Maupassant, Strong as Death ..... 1,00 -4o 
Merry England (paper roc.) cl..... +70 -40 


Ruins of Empires ( *‘ 50-40c.)cl. .75 Go 
Meslier, Superstition in all Ages 


(50—40C.) ...--+--+- 1.00 ors 
Sombart, Soctalismy. 4 - <5, inves 2: ¢ 1.50 65 
Tchernichevsky, What’sto be done 30 
Tolstoy, Resurrection (p. 50--35c.) 1.50. 1.10 
Af Wihat tgeArt Po sa hopsinich 2 .40 -32 
as Slavery of our Time ..... 1.25 50 
ae Kreutzer Sonata.......... 25; 205 

a Kingdom of God is within 
WOU, See eeinammetinig ft a 1,00 melt 


Zola, Paris (2 vol. cl.) 
Sienkiewicz, The Judgment of Peter 
and Paul on Olympus. .75 25 

e Without Dogma....... 1,00 
Peters, The Jew asa Patriot....... 1,00 72 
Wit and Wisdom of the Talmud... 1.00 72 


WE SUPPLY ANY RADICAL BOOK. 


Mail Orders Promptly Attended to. 
Add one-fifth of price for postage. 


International Book Store, 


A. WASSERMAN, 
29 Clinton Street, New York. 


THEQCOMRAD E 


THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FoR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE NOW LOCATED IN THE NEW SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


one in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 1902 model 
bicycle of our manufacture. 


YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO 


vA $50 A WEEK besides having a wheel to ridefor yourself. 


1900 and 1901 Models J, $7 to $il 
1500 Second Hand Wheels 


4 taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores, all 
| makes and models, FOOd AS NEW..secsecerseveers 
: We ship ary bicycle @N APPROVAL to any- 
Jone without a cent deposit in advance and allow 


0 DAYS FREE TRIA 


H no risk in ordering from us, as you do not need 
WW to pay a cent if the bicycle does Bot OR 

@ wheel until you have w: n for our 
DO NOT BUY FACTORY PRICES & FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
Tires, eqcipment, suncries and sporting goods of all kinds, at 
half regular prices, in our big free sundry catalogue. Con- 
tains a world of usefulinformation. Write for it. 


5 liable person in each town to distribute catalogues for us in 
etc eres Write today for free catalogue and our special offer. 


ae siet $9 to $15 


BEST 


$3t0$8 


You take 
& absolutely 


rig 
a 
Chicago, Ill. 


Are You Ruptured? 
TheBestTruss 


Single $2.00 


Double $4.00 
Can be sent by mail 


R.H.LUTHIN, Druggist, 
191-Bowery, New York. 


=a 


Ea SS SS 


MANDELKERN, 
PORTRAIT AND ILLUSTRATING 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


196 EAST BROADWAY, 


Opp. Educational Alliance, NEW YORK. 


(Socialism in Our Time _) 


IS THE AIM OF 


Citizen and 
Country * 


Canada’s National Labor and Socialist Weekly. 


50 Cents Per Year. Sample Copies Free. 


Address, 293 West King St., Toronto, Canada. 


AY iT WEAD CYCLE 60., 


H. GOLDBERG’S 
Book and Stationery Store 
65 Rivington St., New York. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED. 


BRUNO STEINERT, 


BOOK BINDER. 
CUSTOM WORK A SPECIALTY. 
109 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER. 


Self-Hypnotic Healing ! 


I have made a late discovery that enables all to induce the 
hypnotic sleep in themselves instantly awaken at any de- 
sired time and thereby cure all known diseases and bad 
havits. ANYONE can induce this sleep in themselves in- 
stantly at first trial, control their dreams, read the minds of 
friends and enemies, visit any part of the earth, solve hard 
questions and problems in this sleep and remember all when 
awake. ‘This so-called Mental. Vision Lesson will be sent to 
anyone ABSOLUTELY FREE, actually enabling him to do the 
above without charge whatever. 


Prof. R. E. Dutton, Lincoln, Neb., U. S.A. 


F. D, Warren, 
Editor. 


Che Coming Ration. 


The Oldest Socialist Paper in the United States, 
sec a year. 25c. in clubs of four. 
Send for sample copy. 


“The Coming Nation,” Rich Hil, Mo. 


E. N. Ricwarpson, __ 
Associate Editor. 


MENTION THIS MACAZINE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tae QMsAbe 
Che People’s Marx..... 


Cy > WS GM Da Fe 
Apopular epitome of Karl Marx’s ‘‘Capital,’’ by GABRIEL DEVILLE, 
done into English by RoBERT Rives LA Monte. An elegant volume 


of 295 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


International 
Library 
Publishing 
Company, 


23 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


seems - 


Paper, 75 cents. 


That Marx was the man who developed the fundamental precepts 

. of the classical school of political economy—the school of Adam Smith 
and Ricardo—to their logical conclusions is admitted now even by his 
opponents. In fact this it was that forced the professional represen- 
tatives of that science to seek new ways and found new schools of 
political economy. To understand clearly the reasons which lie at 
bottom of the claims of the working class to the ‘‘full product of 


their labor’’ one must study Marx’s CAPITAL. But ‘‘Capital’”’ 


hard to master for those who have had no preliminary training 


in economy, and it is for those that Deville’s book has been written. 
The book follows ‘‘Capital’’ very closely, but it is writen in a more 


accessible style, and is considerably condensed. 


PRESS COMMENTS. 


Mr. B. O. Flower in the Arena: 

Here we have the most successful of all attempts to bring the 
social theories of the great German thinker, Karl Marx, within the 
intelligent grasp of the general reader. 


The beautiful language of Gabriel Deville is carefully translated 
by R. R. La Monte, and the result of their united efforts is a work of 
the most interesting nature to the student of political economy, as well 
as to the socialist who wishes to fortify his faith by the solid succor 
of scientific truth.—Haverhill Social Democrat. 


Those who desire to make themselves familiar with the Marxian 
philosophy have been given an increased opportunity of so doing by 
the publication of this excellent epitome.—The Workers’ Call, Chicago. 


Deville, in this abridgement and popularization of one of the pro- 
foundest and one of the most difficult economic works ever undertaken, 
has succeeded admirably in this respect, that he has not only held close to 
the outlines of the original work, preserved its essentials of form as 
well as matter, but has considerably reduced its size, and to a very 
great extent has simplified it and brought it within the understanding 
of the ordinary reader.—The People, New York. 


It is a school merely to read the book, arid a college to study it.— 
The Brooklyn Citizen. 


The International Library Publishing Company has established a General Translation Bureau in all modern 
languages. It has secured a staff of competent translators and will promptly execute all work entrusted to it 
at moderate prices. It makes a specialty of technical translations from English into Russian. 
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